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' REVIEWS. 


A COLLECTION OF MSS. 


A Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge 
MSS. in the Possession of Mr. T. Norton 
Longman. With Three Facsimile Repro- 
ductions. Edited, with Notes, by W. 
Hale White. (Longmans & Co.) 


UTHOR and publisher alike must be 
congratulated on the production of a 
sumptuous quarto which exhibits them in 
friendly iil, each vieing in his efforts— 
the one worthily to deck forth and enrich 
with illustrations, the other to a ent, 
condense and verify, the contents. the 
get-up of the book liberality is seen hand 
in hand with good taste; while on its 
composition has been expended such a 
measure of patient toil as only a loving 
interest in the subject could supply. Since 
the lamented death of Mr. Dykes Campbell 
it may be doubted whether any other man 
of letters could have been found in every 
way so well fitted to carry out Mr. Long- 
man’s design as Mr. Hale White; and now 
that his work is in our hands it may with 
truth be said to satisfy to the the 
expectations of those who understood the 
special {mone agg of the writer. 

The documents catalogued by Mr. Hale 
White are contained in four separately 
bound parcels. In the first are comprised 
sixteen—two are missing—of the eighteen 
sheets on which were written out for the 
printer (1) the preface, notes, and textual 
emendations, together with Coleridge’s poem 
of ‘‘ Love” (intended to replace Words. 
worth’s ‘“ Convict’), of vol. i., and (2) the 
whole of vol. ii., of the Lyrical Ballads of 
1800. (The body of vol. i. is, of course, just 
a reprint of the original Lyrical B 
of 1798). The second and third parcels 
consist of the sheets of this two-volume 
edition of 1800, with the corrections and 
additions for the third edition (1802) 
entered by hand. The fourth p con- 


tains the MS. “copy” of Wordsworth’s 


“ Poems in Two Volumes ” 
together with much important matter in 
verse and prose, including “‘The Tinker,” 
an entire poem of fifty lines, here printed 
for the first time. Between the copy and 
the letterpress of 1807 there are seve 
in ing variations, which are given by 
‘the editor. Of these and of the new matter 
we pro to give some account. 

eiewetivens often taxed by his early 
critics with the use of imagery which, how- 
ever striking it might be, lacked, so they 
alleged, the beauty and dignity befitting 
verse. ‘Le style le moins noble a pourtant 
sa noblesse,” they would urge: even in the 
humblest ballad some standard or — 
of selection must’ be observed. en, for 
instance, wishing to describe the High- 
lander’s sudden flush of pride at the mention 
of Rob Roy, Wordsworth wrote that the 
man’s face would “kindle, like a fire new 
stirred,” at the sound of his hero’s name; 
the image of the blaze starting up under 
the poker was lively enough, no doubt, but, 
said these judges, sadly wanting in distinc- 
tion. Again, when, in the summer of 1802, 
desiring to convey an impression of the 
solemn hush of evening on Calais beach, 
he writes— 

** The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration |” — 


what could be more pregnant, what more 
noble, than this? But many years before 
he had recorded a similar impression—the 

rvading calm of evening twilight in the 

elds—under a very dissimilar ilar figure indeed : 
“Calm is all Nature as—a resting wheel!” 
This is telling, certainly; but, argued the 
critics aforesaid, hardly congruent with the 
severe keeping, the uniform level of style 
and colour, which the very act of metrical 


composition implies. We who are emanci- 
pated from the anny of eighteenth 
cen models are less fastidious; indeed, 


Mr. Hale White somewhere quotes this 
very line im honorem as a striking in- 
stance of Wordsworth’s fearless use, in 
conveying recondite thought, of ‘‘ the com- 
mon things that round us lie.” Had the 
text of 1807, however, everywhere strictly 
followed the MS., the critics of that day 
would have found far louder call for 
censure in respect of the imagery em- 
ployed. In “The Horn of Egremont,” 
or example, Hubert, according to the 
text, stands ‘‘ pale and trembling’; in the 
copy, he stands ‘‘pale as ashes.” In the 
(printed) ‘‘ Solitude of Binnorie” the seven 
Campbells ‘‘ run and, with a desperate leap, 
together plunge into the deep.” In the 
copy, the sisters run ‘‘like Mountain Sheep.” 
Again, had Wordsworth in the “ Redbreast 
and Butterfly” stuck throughout to the 
copy, he would no doubt have escaped a 
torrent of abuse and derision of which 
Jeffrey opened the floodgates in the Edinburgh 
(October, 1807). Here the poet, addressing 
the Redbreast as ‘‘ the bird whom, by some 
name or other, all men who know thee 
call their brother,” observes respecting the 
Butterfly that “his beautiful wings in 
crimson are drest, a brother he seems of thine 
own.” Thus the text of 1807. What! 
exclaims Jeffrey, he hails the robin as the 





brother of man, the butterfly as the brother 





of 1807, 


of the robin! Quousque tandem, Axiologe, 
abuteris patientia nostra? (We condense 
Jeffrey's somewhat diffuse rhetoric.) But 
what would the homunculus and his train 
have said had they seen the MS. reading 


ral | here: ‘“‘His beautiful wings in crimson are 


drest, as if he were bone of thy bone”? The 
stark directness and blunt realism of the 

e reminds us of the famous lines in 
the “‘ Descriptive Sketches” (text of 1793) : 


o sited the [chamois-hunter’s] child in fearful 
oubt may gaze, 
Passing. his father’s bones in future days ; 
Start at the reliques of that very thigh [thoi, 
Cumbrian] 
On which so oft he prattled when a boy.” 


Not many readers, probably, have noticed 
the metrical irregularity of the opening 
stanza of Wordsworth’s first address ‘To 
the Daisy,” and still fewer are aware of the 
cause : 


‘In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill in discontent 

Of pleasure high and turbu'ent, 
Most pl when most uneasy ; 

But now my own delights I make, 

My thirst at every rill can slake, 

And gladly Nature’s love partake 
Of thee, sweet Daisy !” 


The sixth line here, we now learn, was an 
afterthought for the 


‘« To gentle sympathies awake ” 


of the copy—an afterthought, it will interest 
the reader to learn, suggested by the second 
stanza of Drayton’s “Nymphidia: The 
Court of Faerie.” There are some folk, 
says Drayton, who will still be talking of 
the fairies : 


‘© No tales of them their thirst can slake, 
So much delight therein they take, 
And some strange thing they fain would 
mak 


e, 
Knew they the way to do them.” 


Wordsworth started writing his verses in 
the metre of ‘“‘ Nymphidia,” hut before the 
first stanza was finished he seems to have 
changed his mind and forsaken Drayton for 
Ben Jonson, whose ‘‘ Eupheme,” No. 1, 
serves as model, in this ~~ for the three 
“Daisy” poems of 1807. The first pendant, 
or wheel, in Wordsworth’s stanza above 
uoted—“ Most pleased,” &c.—contains, as 
e reader will observe, ¢hree accents; 
all the others but fwo. The wheels in 
‘““Nymphidia” (in the stanza of which 
“‘The Green Linnet”’ is written) are all of a 
length, and contain three accents, those 
in ‘“‘Eupheme” but two. William and 
Dorothy (as we know from her Journal) 
were studying Ben Jonson during the six 
weeks, February 11 to March 23, 1802, within, 
or soon after, which period the rhs 
poems almost certainly were written. 
stances of this stanza are rare. Charles 
Lamb, who, we may be sure, saw Words- 
worth’s three poems in MS. on the occasion 
of his visit to Grasmere in August, 1802, 
borrowed the measure for the exquisite lines 
in memory of Hester Savary which he wrote 
in March 1803; and Landor has used it in 
“Yes; I write verses now and then,” and 
other pieces. In Wyatt's “‘ Forget not yet” 





the lines correspond with those of the 
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‘“‘ Daisy” poems in accent and order, but 
the stanzas are single ones of four lines, not 
doublets of eight. Wordsworth is indebted 
to Drayton for several happy thoughts and 
phrases. The famous passage describing 
the rebound of Joanna’s laugh from height 
to height of the Cumberland mountains is 
borrowed from a passage in the Polyolbion. 
The Latin motto which appears on the title- 
page of the ‘Lyrical Ballads” of 1800— 
‘‘Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum!” 
—was found in the note prefixed to the 
Polyolbion by the learned Selden, who fur- 
nished the curious illustrations to that work. 
The pretty lines in “Stray Pleasures ”— 


‘* Each leaf, that and this, 
Its neighbour will kiss,” &c. 


—are inspired by ll. 5-8, Nymphal vi., of 
‘*The Muses’ Elysium ”’ : 


‘* The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 
To make one leaf the next to kiss 
That closely by it grew.” 


And—to mention no other instances—the 
thrilling sonnet, ‘‘ Vanguard of Liberty! 
Ye Men of Kent!” was suggested by 
ll. 323-4, bk. i., of ‘The Barons’ Wars” : 


‘* Then those of Kent, unccnquered of the rest, 
That to this day maintain their ancient right ; 
For courage no whit second to the best,” &c. 


“The Affliction of Margaret” (Mary in 
the copy) was originally prefaced by six 
decasyllabic couplets, here printed—a sort 
of preliminary confidence from the poet to 
the reader, similar to those which precede 
the ‘‘ Emigrant Mother ” and the 7 nae a 
Lament ” : 

‘Oh, move, thou Cottage, from behind that 

oak!” 

Wordsworth was well advised in suppress- 
ing this metrical Preface, for, like the 
forewords referred to, and that intolerable 
aside which in the editions of 1814 and 
1820 of the ‘‘ Excursion” interrupts the 
Solitary’s description of the atmospheric 
effects of a storm amidst the mountains, it 
is egoistic and inartistically effusive. But 
the opening lines well deserve to be printed, 
for in them the poet explains the purpose 
and scope of the poems of 1807 : 


‘** This Book, which strives to express in tuneful 
sound 
The joys and sorrows which through life 
abound, 
— Some great, some small, some frequent 
and some rare, 
But all observed or felt, and truly there — ”’ 


“Mediation and sympathy,” says Mr. 
Swinburne, “not action and passion, were 
the two mainstrings of Wordsworth’s serene 
and stormless lyre. As the poet of suffering, 
and of sympathy with suffering, his station 
is unequalled in its kind.” 

We must not discount the attractions of 
this beautiful book by quoting the here- 
tofore unpublished “Tinker.” Of small 


artistic merit, the little poem possesses some 
importance as illustrating that “ reverence 
for man, that sympathy for him in his 
primary relations and his essential being, 
of which,” observes Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
“ Wordsworth’s poetry and prose present 
so many remarkable examples.” 


A word, 








however, must be added on the pho hic 
reproductions, which include parts of *‘ Ellen 
Irwin” and ‘The Brothers” = ee 
writing, punctuated by Hump avy, an 
roe letter to the latter from Words- 
worth in the poet’s best style of ene i 
the entire m of ‘ Love” in the author's 
somewhat boyish hand, and the two opening 
stanzas of the “‘ Immortality’ Ode, copied 
by Sarah Hutchinson, and revised by 
Wordsworth. Many interesting questions, 
into which this is not the place to enter— 
¢.g., how far Coleridge in 1800 concurred 
with the poetic theories of the Preface—are 
suggested by these facsimiles. It will be a 
surprise to many that Wordsworth should 
have seen fit in a note to the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1800, which is reprinted by Mr. 
Hale White, to fall foul of the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” Wordsworth’s purpose, how- 
ever, was at least an honest one, whereas 
that of Southey in his critique of the 
“Lyrical Ballads” cf 1798 was malignant 
and discreditable. Southey, in the Critical 
Review of October, 1798, wrote of the 
‘ Ancient Mariner” that, viewed as a 
narrative, it is-‘‘absurd or unintelligible. 
Our readers may exercise their rs sm 5 
in attempting to unriddle what follows.” 
He then quotes ll. 301-322, and proceeds: 
‘We do not sufficiently understand the story 
to analyse it. It is a Dutch attempt at 
German sublimity. Genius has here been 
employed in producing a poem of little 
merit.” What Coleridge felt about Words- 
worth’s criticism we have no means of 
knowing; probably he expressed his hearty 
concurrence with it, for, as Mr. Hale White 
observes, he was always ready to depreciate 
his own poetry. But Southey’s attack he 
received with amused scorn, inditing in 
reply the following lines: ‘‘ To a critic who 
extracted a passage from a Poem without 
adding a word respecting the context, and 
then derided it as unintelligible ” : 


** Most candid Critic, what if I, 
By way of joke, pull out your eye, 
And, holding up the fragment, cry 
‘Ha! Ha! that men such fools should be! 
Behold this shapeless Dab !—and he 
Who own’d it, fancied it could see!’ 
The joke were mighty analytic, 
But—should you like it, candid Critic ?” 


So absurd was the rumour which repre- 
sented the three poets—Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Southey—as banded together 
for the purpose of overthrowing ancient 
authority, and enforcing a creed and a 
revelation of their own! 


THE HISTORY OF COMINES. 


The History of Comines. Englished by 
Thomas Danett, anno 1596, with an Intro- 
duction by Charles Whibley. In 2 vols. 
“Tudor Translation Series.” (David 
Nutt.) 


In 1566 (according to his preface of 
November 1, 1596) Thomas Danett, a 
student of Continental history and a past 
master of the English tongue, rendered into 
our speech “The Historie of Philip de 
Commines, Knight, Lord of Argentan,” 


in historie.” 











which “rude translation perused anew and 
enlarged with such notes and pedigrees as 
seemed necessarie” at the request of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, was finally, after his 


death, ge examined and corrected and 
put to the press by certain gentlemen who 
sup it “a great dishonour to our 


nation that so woorthie an historie being 
extant in all s almost in Christen- 
dom should be suppressed in ours,” fur- 
nished with a biography and vindication of 
its author in answer to the accusations 
‘wherewith Jacobus Meyerus, a Flemming, 
in his Annales of Flanders chargeth verie 
unjustlie both Commines’ history and his 
life,” and dedicated to the Lord Burleigh. 

‘“‘Danett’s notes and suppl of the his- 
torie from 1483 to 1493, o al which time 
Commines, writes nothing,” are as excellent 
as the pithy, ——> and competent style in 
which he renders the straightforward but 
classic French of the Lord. of Argentan. Mr. 
Whibley’s careful search has not been able 
to give us more information respecting him 
than that he put forth in 1593 a ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Low Countries” epitomised from 
Guicciardini, and in 1600 a “Continuation 
of the Historie of France from the death of 
Charles the Eighth, when Comines endeth, 
till the death of Harry the Second (1559).” 
We would hope that time and chance may 
reveal to us more of this industrious and 
gifted Elizabethan. But at all events his 
masterpiece is here, well printed and warmly 
introduced, certainly one of the most useful 
and delightful of the many noble versions 
of notable books that the sixteenth century 
has given us. 

As to Commines himself, it is lawful to 
dally over him a little. Let us near his 
translator first. He esteems him ‘the 
wisest and best acquainted with all manners 
of state of any man in his time,”’ and holds 
that his life ‘‘is to be accounted rightly both 
honest and virtuous, the discourses where- 
with he farceth out his book breathing 
nothing but virtue and sinceritie, and the 


‘book itself confirmed by 


d testimony 
and approved by the condor of the 
noblest Princes that Europe bred these 
many hundred yeeres. . . . Wherefore our 
author’s credit standeth upright, as well for 
good conversations of life as sincere report 
He describes him as 


‘‘a@ gentleman of a very ancient house, and 
joined by blood and alliance to the best of that 
meiven. on ? He was of tall stature, Rag —- 
plexion, and goodl onage. e Fren 
toong he spake allel pant eloquently, the 
Italian, Duche, and Spanish reasonably well. 
He had read over verie diligently all histories 
written in French, especially of the Romaines, 
and bare them all in memorie. He much 
acquainted himself with , thereby to 
increase his knowledge. He had great 

to the spending of his time, and abho all 
idleness. He was of an excellent, yea, an in- 
credible memorie: for he often indited at one 
time to fower Secretaries, severall letters of 
waightie affaires appertaining to the state, with 
as great facilitie and readines, as if he had but 
one matter in hand.... In: pi itie he 
gave for his posie this sentence: ‘He that will 
not labour let him not eate’; but,in adversitie 
this: ‘I sailed into the deepe of the seas, and a 
sudden tempest overwhelmed me.’ ” 


His monument, set up in the Austin Friars 
Church at Paris, is now, as is well known, 
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in the government’s possession, and gives 
in fine stern portrayal the images of the 
ight and his wife. 
Philip de Commines was well justified in 
und ing those memoirs on which his 
fame rests, though it is nee that his 
ractical talents were at least as great as 
is historical powers. He had experience; 
he had practised statecraft, as well as written 
about it; he had known the favour and 
disfavour of princes and tasted prison fare ; 
he had travelled on his lord’s errands, used 
diplomatic arts, and made his observations 
at home and abroad. He thought some 
record of such remembrances as he deemed 
fit to set down could not be useless to those 
that were to come after him. He reviewed 
his life politic as others of his countrymen 
have reviewed their lives curial or martial. 
He does not write in vanity, though he is 
quietly conscious of eg assisted at great 
and pregnant events; and it is his honest 
_ to have given faithful and efficient 
elp in his degree to the well-devised 
schemes of so great a master of governance 
as the French king whose service he had 
chosen. He attached some importance to 
the simple theories of life and fate he had 
gan y and p pins ay gg out. = 
e must not, in spite of his sagacity, 
treated as in an way ths peer of his migh 
contemporary Machiavel, nor, in spite of his 
downright skill at plain but dignified narra- 
tive and his occasional vivid glimpses 
of reality, can he be compared for skill in tell- 
ing a story, or, indeed, for interest, to 
Froissart or Branthosme. He has but 
little of the Herodotean quality; it is as a 
Thucydidean he must be judged. Not his 
the pleasing though childish personality 
of men like J oinvillo nor the zeal or judg- 
ment of D’Aubigné or De Thou, albeit 
he is far more practical than they in his aims 
and achievement. But in spite of his dry- 
ness, his narrowness of view, his obvious 
reticences, his common-place philosophy, we 
could ill afford to be without the hard but 
powerful portrait of his formidable and 
politic master of which Scott made such 
good use, or to miss the faithful but abrupt 
account of many deeds of moment in which 
the narrator himself took no- small part. 
Commines is often overpraised, he was not a 
great historian, he was not a philosopher, he 
was not a statesman of the first class, as some 
of his French panegyrists have tried to make 
out. He is often tiresome for pages, nay, 
sometimes whole chapters. But how much 
solid information we should lack concerning 
both the deeds he beheld and the doers 
thereof if these memoirs had untimely 
perished. Above all, we should miss the 
ous glimpses they give us into the 
eart and brain of an able Flemish gentle- 
man of the end of the fifteenth century, 
one familiar with many of the shrewdest 
—_ of his day. For over Commines, too, 
e breath of the Renaissance had passed. 
He had lost many of the infantile official 
mediseval beliefs, though he never broke 
or ever thought of breaking with the Church, 
or upon the ways in which such as 
Machiavel boldly walked. He had a dis- 


tinct idea of constitutional rule; he had a 
definite view. of the:importance the true 


ty | many o 


he sought for scientific theories that might 
interpret -the hurly-burly of events and 
unravel the eternal scheme that lies behind 
the blind mask of Fate or Fortune. The 


boyhood of Europe was, indeed, over and its 
outh begun when to the generation of 
alla and Pomponius succeed the generation 


of Louis IX. and Borgia, of Commines and 
Machiavel. 

It would be unfair to Danett not to give 
a few samples of what his happy talent 
could do in rendering idiomatic French into 
idiomatic English. Of his chosen hero, 
King Louis, he writes, following his author : 


‘* Small trust ought meane and poore man to 
repose in worldly wealth and honours, seeing 
this mightie King, after so long trouble and 
travell for the obtayning of them, forsooke 
them all, and could not prolong his life one 
hower for all that he could do. I knew him 
ng served him in the flower of his —_— 

is great p itie; yet never saw I hi 
from toile of odie and trouble of mind... . 
Sure, in mine opinion, from his childhood till his 
death he was in continual toile and trouble, so 
that if all his pleasant and joyfull days were 
numbred I thinke they should be found but 
fewe ; yea I am fully persuaded that for one 
pleasant there should be found twentie dis- 
pleasant.” 


The motif is old. Henry of Huntingdon and 
ers had used it, but it is effective 
and authentic, and by no means least 
effective in Danett’s rendering. The famous 
character of Duke Charles is thus rendered : 


‘‘T had known him in times past a mightie 
and honorable Prince, as much yea more 
esteemed and sought to of bis neighbours, then 
any Princein Christendome. Further, in mine 
opinion the greatest cause of God’s indignation 
against him, was for that he attributed all his 
good successe, and all the great victories he 
obtained in this world, to his owne wisdome and 
vertue; and not to God, as he ought to have 
done. And undoubtedly he was endowed with 
many goodly vertues: for never was Prince 
more desirous to entertain noblemen, and keepe 
them in good order than he. His liberalitie 
seemed hot great, because he made all men 
partakers thereof. Never Prince gave audience 
more willingly to his servants and subjects than 
he. While I served him he was not cruell, but 
grew marvellous cruell towards his end, which 
was a signe of short life. In his apparell and 
all other kinde of furniture he was wonderfull 
pompous, yea somewhat too excessive. He 
received very honorably all ambassadors and 
strangers, feasting them sumptuously, and 
entertaining them with great solemnitie. Cove- 
tous he was of glorie, which was the chiefe cause 
that made him moove so many wars: for he 
desired to imitate those ancient Princes, whose 
fame continueth till this present. Lastly, hardy 
he was and valiant, as any man that lived in 
his time: but all his great enterprises and 
attempts ended with himselfe, and turned to 
his owne losse and dishonor; for the honor 
goeth ever with the victorie.” 


So much may suffice, though there are not 
many lines throughout the two volumes 
without evident token of Danett’s faithful- 
ness and skill. He must, indeed, take rank 
with the foremost of English translators, 
for he has fitted himself admirably and 
exactly to his subject, knowing well that it 
did not permit or invite amplification by 
allusion or quaintness of conceit or over- 
homeliness of idiom, or the pompous 


used in their a go places by Mabbe, 
North, or Urquhart, his sole worthy com- 


And so with a thankful feeling toward the 
devisers and executors of this set of Tudor 
translations, and with a hope that future 
volumes may be as well chosen and as well 
edited as these, we may part for to-day with 
Danett’s Commines. 

F. York Powe. 


M. MAETERLINCK’S NEW PLAY. 


Aglavaine and Selysette. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated b Alfred Sutro. With 

an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. (Grant 

Richards. ) 
M. Mazreritncr’s plays are not to be 
criticised. An attempt may be made to 
carry his thought a little farther, to expand 
it, to translate it into not simpler but more 
easily negotiable terms; but this mystical 
author is not to be criticised in the ordinary 
way. He has laws to himself; his philo- 
sophy is his own; his methods are his own; 
and you either believe in them and admire 
his work or you do not. 

One feels that M. Maeterlinck writes 
nothing that does not give him intense 
pleasure. His dramas and essays are the 
expression of his fairest self, they are his 
most joyous form of play. He seeks recrea- 
tion by creating another world in which 
idealised and human beings 
may fulfil themselves at his behest. Nothin, 
ugly may happen there. Frustration an 
sorrow, old age and death, are the lot of 
all, there as here; but only through frus- 
tration and sorrow, M. Maeterlinck holds, 
can we attain to peace and loveliness of 
thought and deed, and no way leads so 
certainly to grief as the way of death. Old 
age is to him very piteous and plaintive ; 
but he seems to think of it as second child- 
hood, hardly less beautiful than childhood 
itself; and the old men and women of his 
lays have caught already some gleam of 
fight from the land they are so soon to enter. 

Mr. Mackail, in his luminous preface to 
this play—quite the wisest words we have 
read on M. Maeterlinck’s genius—compares 
the Belgian writer with William Morris. 
Their imaginations certainly are akin; but 
Mr. Morris, once he had set foot in the fair 
land of romance where his dreams were 
laid, became (as, indeed, Mr. Mackail admits) 
too vivid, too robust, too objective for the 
analogy to hold. Malory is more akin to the 
modern mystic. But in seeking for a 
counterpart to M. Maeterlinck we must 
go not to literature but to music and art; 
we must go to Wagner and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. In the last act of “Tristan 
and Isolde,” a shepherd —_— a pipe on the 
ramparts of the castle, where Tristan lies a- 
dying. Much of M. Maeterlinck, it seems 
to us, if translated into music, would have 
just such wistful, melancholy beauty of 
sound, And were the youth and maiden in 
the picture ‘Love among the Ruins” to 
they would as Meleander speaks 
to Aglavaine and Aglavaine to Meleander. 
Wagner, Maeterlinck, and Burne-Jones— 
to ‘all three Beauty and Sorrow come hand 








statesman should attach to the raison d'état ; 


opulence of addition that we welcome when 





in hand. 
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. The surface story of Aglavaine and Selysette 


is very simple. Meleander and Selysette 
have married four years. We find 
them, when the play opens, living in a castle 
of the strange Maeterlinck country, when 
and .how we know not. They are happy, 
but it is not quite the highest happiness. 
Then comes Aglavaine, whom Meleander 
has known of old. She is more beautiful 
than Selysette, and Meleander forgets Sely- 
sette in her presence. Neither wishes to 
wound little Selysette, but what will you 
when destiny decrees? Aglavaine, pitying 
Selysette, determines to go away, but Sely- 
sette, lifted by grief to heights she knew 
not of before, is beforehand with her, and 
dies by her own hand, affirming to the end 
that she did not intend it, so that the love of 
Meleander and Aglavaine may blossom un- 
checked. On the surface, that is the story. 
But underneath there are lessons for all who 
can read, and the drama is unfolded with 
infinite beauty of thought, of word, and of 
deed, and mastery of dramatic technique. 
Besides Meleander, Selysette, and Aglavaine, 
there is Selysette’s old grandmother, Meli- 
grane, and Yssaline, Selysette’s little sister. 

The kernel of the tragedy being Sely- 
sette’s great decision and the consequent 
awakening of her soul, let us quote a portion 
of the scene where Selysette, determined 
upon leaving the way clear for Meleander 
and Aglavaine, stands on the ruined tower 
by the sea with her little sister. She means 
to throw herself from the top. Yssaline is 
to prove it was an accident, and Selysette 
has told Yssaline a story of a wonderful bird 
that flies round the tower with green wings, 
“a strange, pale green, inconceivably strange 
and pale.” 

SELYSETTE. 


Here we are, Yssaline, in the turret of the 
tower, and now we must know what we have 
to do. ... Oh the brightness there is this 
morning over earth and sea and sky! Why is 
this day so much more beautiful than other 
days? ... 

YSSALINE. 


Where is the green bird ? 


SELYSETTE. 


He is there, but we cannot see him yet... . 
In a minute or two we will lean over the wall, 
but let us look around us first. One can see 
the castle and the courtyard, the woods and 
the gardens. All the flowers have opened on 
the water-banks. . . . How green the grass is 
this morning! ... I cannot see Aglavaine. ... 
Oh, look, there is Meleander. . . . Heis waiting 
I Bend down, we must hide; he 
must not know we are here. . . . 


YSSALINE. 


Little sister, little sister, look out here. . . 
I can see the gardener planting flowers round 
the house. 
SELYSETTE. 


You will see them grow and you will see 
them open, Yssaline, and you will pluck them 
for me. . . . Come, come, it is more than I can 
bear. . . . Let us look from here; here there 
is only the sea, which is far away... . [They 
go to the other side of the tower.] How beautiful 
the sea is too! In not a single corner is 


sorrow to be found to-day. . . . The sea is so 
green, so deep, so beautiful, that one’s courage 
goes. 


- | M. Maeterlinck does. Sheer, essential beauty 


YSSALINE. 


Oh, here are the gulls, little sister; the gulls 
are coming! Oh, how many ‘there are!.. . 
how many! There must be two thousand!... 


SELYSETTE. : 

They have all flown here oe from the 
far end of the sea. . . . They look as though 
they were bringing us news. 

YSSALINE. 
No, no; it is fish they are bringing, little 
sister. . . . And their young ones are screaming, 
too, from their holes in the wall... . Their 
beaks are bigger than themselves. .. . 
SELYSETTE. 

What did I say to grandam, Yssaline ? 
YSSALINE. 

Why are you crying, little sister ? 
SELYSETTE, 

I am not crying, Yssaline—I am thinking, 
thinking. Did T kiss her before I went 
away?... 

YSSALINE. 
Yes, you kissed her as you said good-bye. 


SELYSETTE. 
How often did I kiss her ? 


YSSALINE. 
Once, little sister, we had no time... . 


SELYSETTE. 
I fear I was not gentle enough. 


YSSALINE. 


We were in a great hurry, little sister. 
SELYSETTE. 
No, no; it must not be. ... She will be 


quite alone, Yssaline, and this will ever linger 
in her mind. You see, if you have not been 
gentler than usual when you go away, they 
believe that you no longer love them. ereas 
it is the contrary that they should believe ; it 
is just when our love is too great that we are 
afraid to be gentle. . . . Though perhaps we 
are wrong; for whatever they do, and were 
they to live a thousand years, it is only the last 
word we said to them that they can remember. 
I saw that myself when my mother went... . 
At the last moment of all she did not smile at 
me, and it comes back to me again and again 
that she did not smile. . . . And the rest of 
life scarcely seems to count. 


The skill of the dramatist in the foregoing 
assage could hardly be over praised. M. 
aeterlinck can always, by sheer power of 

suggestion, compel everything to contribute 

to his desired effect, everything, animate 
and inanimate alike. Herein is a triumph 
of imagination over invention. 

The book is a treasury of beautiful things. 

No one now writing loves beauty as 


has no such lover. He will have nothing 
else. Gentleness, sweet reasonableness, 
patience, resignation under ief, self- 
sacrifice: the old beatitudes of the Evangelists 
are his too. Into the world which he has 
created no harshness may enter, no acerbity, 
no conscious pettiness ; nothing, indeed, but 
beautiful thoughts, beautiful words, beauti- 
ful actions, and beautiful mistakes for 
which he has endless pity and charity. 
His names are sheer beauty: Pelleas and 








on and Yssaline—wistful, harmonious 
words. 

Another quotation or two and we must end. 
Aglavaine is thus described by Meleander : 


She is like no other woman... . Her 
beauty is different, that is all .. . stranger 
and more ethereal; it is never the same—one 
might almost say it was more manifold . . . it 
is a beauty along which the soul can pass 
unhindered . . . and her hair is very strange. 
. » + You will see. . . . It seems to take part 
in everyone of her thoughts... . As she is 
happ or sad so does her hair smile or weep, 
and this even at times when she herself y 
knows whether she should be happy or whether 
she should be sad. . . . I have never seen hair 
so full of life. 


And this is Aglavaine’s very wonderful 
declaration of love : 


I go in search of myself, and it is in you 
that I am to be found: I seek you and discover 
you within myself. . . . Neither our hands, nor 
our souls, nor our lips seem to exist apart... . 
I can no longer tell whether you are the 
radiance of me or whether I am beami 


ming your 
light. . . . So ly does all blend within 
us that it is im ble to discover where the 
one begins and the other leaves off. . . . Your 


He ap reveals me to myself; there is not 
a smile, not a silence, not a word that comes 
from you but links me to a newer being. . . . 
I feel that I flower in you as you flower in me; 
and we are ever springing to birth again in 
each other. 

M. Maeterlinck gives us much of this 
half-uttered mysticism. He whispers his 
innermost convictions. One must read him 
very vigilantly. ‘‘Look you, Selysette,” 
says Aglavaine, “by dint of hiding from 
others the self that is within us, we may end 
by being unable to find it ourselves.” And 
Meleander, justifying her love for Aglavaine, 
says: ‘‘Our love lies far above ourselves, 
Selysette ; there where we love each other 
we are pure and beautiful.” ‘It is only 
when two people are alone together,” says 
Aglavaine,” that truth descends from its very 
fairest heaven.” And again: ‘‘So long as 
we know not what it opens nothing can be 
more beautiful than a key.” These are 
notable sayings, and Mr. Sutro, the trans- 
lator, has preserved their individuality with 
much skill. 


TWO WAR BOOKS. 


War and a Wheel. By Wilfred Pollock. 
(Chatto & Windus.) , 


Nowapays the war correspondent reaps a 
double harvest. He draws the pay of an 
ambassador while upon the warpath, and 
makes a book to his profit as soon as he 
gets back to London. With others who 
have followed the fortunes and misfortunes 
of the Turks and the Greeks in the late war, 
Mr. Wilfred Pollock has put forth his 
experiences in book form, and the result is 
a most engaging little work. Mr. Pollock 
was, in the body, upon the side of the 
Greeks; but circumstances seem to have 
forbidden him to take a very favourable 
view of the fighting capacity of the Hellenic 
forces. ‘“‘Except for General Smolenski’s 





Melisanda; Agiavaine and Selysette; Meli- 


dignified stand for some days at Velestino,”’ 
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writes Mr. Pollock in ‘‘ Some Notes on the 
Greek Army,” ‘it was merely a discreditable 


retreat of the Greeks from one magnificent 

ition to the other.” One telegram of 
Mr. Pollock’s, which apparently never got 
through the Athenian censure, sums up the 
whole campaign ; it was sent after a journey 
towards Domoko, and contains this pregnant 


assage: ‘‘ Immediately afterwards met 
wn Prince and staff. Army apparently 
following.” 


But by this time we are fairly well 
acquainted with this ype in which 
the Greeks never saw the colour of their 
enemy’s eyes. You will read with interest 
Mr. Polloe ’s encounters with Greek officers, 
peasants, journalists, and such like ordinary 
things, but you will be chiefly interested in 
his bicycle, the first of its kind to carry a 
man safely through a war. It did not 
claim to be a first-rate bicycle, but it did 
its duty ; it bumped its way over ploughed 
fields, over the rocky passes of Thessaly, 
and up the cobbled roadway of Thebes, 
with never a puncture in its ragged tyres. 
Moreover, it enabled its rider to pass 
the other correspondents on horse and in 
carriages, catch the steamer at Volo, and 
wire the news of the Larissa panic in time 
for the Morning Post to get well ahead of 
any other newspaper in the world. We 
have not space to quote the admirable 
account of that admirable ride—on a broken 
saddle too. 

The bicycle, furthermore, faced unflinch- 


ingly the bullets of the ‘‘ Great Assassin,” | him 


to say nothing of its rider. Mr. Pollock did 
a spin of a mile or two in the direction of 
the Turks to see how they were getting on. 
He was not much surprised, he writes, 


** to see the spit of a bullet in the dust of the 
ros some forty yards in front of me. The 
report, a second or two later, showed me that 
the shot had been fired from the lofty slopes of 
the ‘Dog’s Head’ on my right. As I looked 
up I saw the white puffs of half-a-dozen more 
rifles, and, after a few seconds’ pause, heard 
the whistles of the “2 pend bullets. It 
was evident that the Turkish outposts on these 
mountains looked upon me as an interesting 
mark, long though the range was—certainly at 
least twelve hundred yards. The track was 
too narrow for turning round without dismount- 
ing, so I got off, and it occurred to me to wave 
a white handkerchief to see if it would have any 
effect. It merely drew a whistling volley, two 
bullets of which fell into the dust of the road 
within a foot of each other, and not ten feet 
from my front wheel. So I quickly remounted, 
and in a few instants was in rapid retreat. The 
Turkish soldiers, probably Albanians, had now 
fully entered into the fun of the thing, and for 
the two miles back to the fountain—in time, per- 
haps, six minutes—I had to run the gauntlet. 
Considering the big range the practice was by no 
means . Their sharpshooters were lining 
the hills, and no doubt every man among them 
had a pot-shot or two at the unlucky ‘ scorcher ’ 
within their line of fire. I was not at all 
sorry to regain the shelter of the solid marble 
fountain, and pause a minute or two for a drink 
of water and a mouthful of brandy.” 


War correspondents who are also cyclists 
should be popular with newspaper pro- 
prietors: they save expense. On another 


occasion there was a race between corre- 
spondents to Athens, and the bicycle won 
again. .The others had to depend on and 








ay for carriages, trains, and steamers. 
One of them ran into 400 drachmas. Mr. 
Pollock’s employer was the poorer by a 
couple of drachmas for his correspondent’s 
breakfast, and got his news first. 

Altogether, War and a Wheel is a charmin 
little book of stirring experience, and is we 
worth the shilling it costs; it has, more- 
over, its modesty and its literary skill to 
recommend it. 


With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. By 
Clive Bigham. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Curve Bienam, who acted as The Times 
correspondent in the recent war, briefly tells 
its story in this unpretentious little volume. 
If his accounts of the actual fighting add 
little to our knowledge, he is able to tell us 
much that is of value as to the general con- 
dition of the Turkish army as a fighting 
force. He draws a sharp contrast between 
that army as it might be, and that army as 
itis. Potentially the finest — machine 

y mobile. 


all | in the world, in fact it was bare 


And led by a commander who understood that 
he was to be victorious, but not too victorious, 
who knew that even a trivial defeat would 
be fatal to him, but not more fatal than a 
splendid success, the Turkish troops were 
just thrown at the face of the foe wherever 
they could be got to stand. 


‘“‘ The Turks’ tactics, as far as - had any, 
were to bang away at the enemy till they beat 
i On one or two occasions some elemen- 
tary movements, such as flank attacks, and 
once an envelopment were evolved from the 
commander’s brains, but they never got much 
further and had little result to show.” 


Edhem Pasha never followed = an advan- 
tage, or pressed a pursuit, unwilling to risk 
a check of any sort, and calmly confident of 
the ability of his men to turn the Greeks out 
of their entrenchments at any time. This 
slowness to take advantage of success is 
attributed also in part to the necessity 
imposed upon the Commander-in-Chief of 
ees every movement of his sub- 
ordinates. Mr. Bigham says that with the 
exception of Edhem Pasha’s immediate staff 
there were not twenty officers in the 
whole army which conquered Thessaly who 
could talk French or who had more than a 
most elementary military training. The 
bulk of the regimental officers were either 
poor Turkish gentlemen or else men who, 
through long service, had risen from the 
ranks, and these “‘ were very like sergeants 
in their ideas and methods.” But what did 
these things matter when the men who 
drove the bayonets and faced the guns 
were without fear? Over and over again 
the correspondent breaks out into expres- 
sions of astonished admiration at the way 
in which the Turks would advance in 
unhesitating and unwavering line in the 
teeth of the most murderous fire. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, are credited with 
courage of the defensive kind—“ behind 
entrenchments they were excellent, but when 
it became a question of charging they 
appeared to lose their nerve.” Mr. Bigham 
bears emphatic testimony to the strict 
discipline maintained by the Turks while 
he was in Thessaly. 






In some quarters the success of the 
invaders has been freely attributed to the 
resence of German officers in their ranks. 
e Sultan’s forces had certainly been 
ely organised upon the German system, 
and at different times Prussian officers had 
served on the general staff ; but, as a matter 
of fact, only one German officer was present 
during the campaign. Grumbkov Pasha, 
leeuertiedienant of Artillery, was at. the 
front for six days, and superintended the 
occupation of Larissa. A German military 
attaché (Captain von Morgen) is said to 
have been much in Edhem Pasha’s confi- 
dence; but whether advice’ was asked or 
taken matters little—the war was not won 
by strategy. Mr. Bigham seems to think 
the Greek fleet might have done more if it 
had been more energetically handled. Its 
existence secured free transit upon the sea. 
It so fulfilled its true function, and as it 
was incapable of landing any considerable 
force, no other achievement could have had 
any lasting results. 


THE SCHOOLBOY MIND. 


Some Observations of «@ Foster-parent. 
By John Charles Tarver. (Constable 
& Co.) 


Mr. Tarver has been an active school- 
master, and is now an active journalist. 
But his interest in school life has, dcubtless, 
the keenness and lastingness of a first love. 
Indeed, his eager and approving critique of 
Bouvard and Pécuchet, in his well-known 
study of Gustave Flaubert, might have led 
us to expect that Mr. Tarver would one day 
have his own fling at prevailing theories of 
education. He has it in this book, in which, 
taking Tommy as the typical schoolboy, 
and _ memes parents as typical parents, 
he shows us what kind of a time the 
schoolmaster has between them. 

Mr. Tarver pities the British school- 
master from the bottom of his heart. 
He can only see him ridiculed in litera- 
ture from inhtedeans to Dickens, dis- 
trusted by parents, who grudge to pay 
his bill, and insulted by Governments, who 
assume that he will prove incompetent to 
do his own work. To be sure, the school- 
master is loved by his old pupils, but only, 
Mr. Tarver thinks, as a man and a foster- 
parent. As a schoolmaster he is contemned 
right through. The contradiction is seen 
even at reunions like the Eton and Harrow 
match. The Old Boys 
‘do not on these occasions seek out their 
former teachers and abuse or rend them ; they 
shake hands with them, and discourse plea- 
santly of old times and friends; then they go 
back to the House of Commons, and assist in 
the passing of laws, which, alike by omission 
and commission, condemn the schoolmaster as | 
an imbecile or a thief.’’ 

It is easy to understand such bitterness in 
a mind imbued with the conviction that 
almost all the education now rong} thrust 
on young England aims to cram Tommy, 
not to train tn. This is Mr. Tarver’s 
ceaseless cry; it is far from new, but Mr. 
Tarver certainly utters it with a new and 
penetrating accent. He must be credited, 
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too, with knowing the mind of ore 
Indeed, if for nothing else, his book should 
be read for its insight into that mysterious 

yehological region. Mr. Tarver knows 
both Tommy and Tommy’s parents ; and he 
has much the greater respect for Tommy. 
His case is that Tommy’s parents know just 
enough about education to be ignorant of 
their ignorance. They will not share 
Tommy’s training with the schoolmaster 
by sending him to a day school; they will 
be rid of him at all costs, but they have 
not faith or logic enough to trust the 
ean ag ag foster-parent they have 
chosen for him : 


“The mother or father of half a dozen 
children is usually prepared at a moment’s 
notice to dictate to a person who has brought 
up several hundred children, and even to rush 
into print with brand new theories of education. 
Alike in private and in public, the ordinary 
citizen habitually tells the teacher his business, 
because we all know just enough of teaching 
not to know that we know nothing about it at 
all. The schoolmaster being thus always under 
tutelage, and unable to prescribe the conditions 
of his work, is subject to failure through no 
fault of his own. He most commonly is obliged 
to abandon methods which he knows to be 
sound in favour of processes which are totally 
unsound at the dictation of a governing body 
or # board of examiners, or pressure from 
parents; he is as required to teach 
subjects under conditions which render the 
effective teaching of those subjects impossible, 
or to abandon systems of moral or physical 
training which he knows to be of the highest 
value, because some amateur has been to 
Sweden or Germany.” 


One reason why Tommy’s parents prove 
themselves educational marplots is that they 
do not, in Mr. Tarver’s opinion, perceive 
the laws of Tommy’s development. They do 
not understand his difficulties, which, after 
all, are different from their own. Tommy 
has a much severer race to run, and less 
time to do it in, than they had. They 
think, among other things, that Tomm 
ought very quickly to learn to men | 
write, and do sums. Mr. Tarver lays it 
down that the difficulties of reading, 
writing, and doing sums are cubunell 
underrated, and he does not hesitate to 
twit the adult reader, who does not prac- 
tise these arts professionally, with his 
weakness in all three. ‘The so-called 
elements are not elementary at all,” and in 
two interesting chapters Mr. Tarver seeks 
to show that Tommy’s poor reading and 
spelling are due far more to defects in his 
— and hearing than to his carelessness ; 
while as for the power of calculation it is 
almost as much a special gift, and its absence 
almost as forgivable a defect, as the power 
to recognise and produce notes of music. 
Then, again, Tommy’s parents are incor- 
rigibly set on having results shown to them, 
instead of looking deeper and discovering 
a general development. 


“It is,” says Mr. Tarver, ‘impossible to 
dazzle a parent or the governor of a school by 
a display of Tommy grappling with the diffi- 
culties of a Latin exercise; but much honour 
may be gained by putting him on a platform 
spouting Shakespeare in studied attitudes.” 


In short, the show demanded of him com- 
pels Tommy to cultivate a rote memory as 








distinct from a record memory, to remember 
words rather than facts. What mekes 
matters worse is that Tommy refuses to 
reason for himself, and 


‘‘he has very little sensitiveness to inconsistency 
of statements. He will gravely tell you in the 
same breath that Ed the Black Prince was 
the son of Edward III., and that his father’s 
name was Richard II., and that there are twelve 
inches in a foot, and that a foot is twenty-two 
inches long.” 


What, then, is Mr. Tarver’s prescription for 
Tommy? It is a very old one; but we 
have rarely met with a better, because 
saner, defence of Latin, as a teaching 
instrument, than Mr. Tarver’s. He makes 
the excellent eo that this language puts 
nearly as much strain on Tommy’s teacher 
as on Tommy : 


** Nobody who has not been through it can 
picture to himself the skill and the patience 
which are demanded in the process of giving 
an ordinary English boy a sound grasp of 
Latin. It is really very little less than putting 
him into full possession of his intellectu»l 
faculties, always excepting the mathematical 
faculty.” 

The argument that Latin is itself of little 
use to the average man in later life is one 
which Mr. Tarver has answered in his 
chapter on ‘‘The Limited Power of Educa- 
tion.” It is impossible to discuss, what 
Mr. Tarver himself does not discuss, the 
means by which a system of cramming can 
be converted into a system of training. Our 
own hope is that the faults of our present 
educational system are peculiar to the time, 
and will be eliminated. The prodigiousness 
of the educational movement which began 
in 1870 must be borne in mind. We have 
secured quantity and uniformity. If quality 
and flexibility have been ra lat ex- 
cluded we may be confident that they will 
be recalled in proportion as their absence 
is noted and lamented. Mr. Tarver’s pro- 
test is itself an augury of returning wisdom. 


AN AUSTRALIAN HUMORIST. 


While the Billy Boils, By Henry Lawson. 
(SimpRin, Marshall & Co.) 


Concrete facts about Colonial life were 
never likely to be read with more eagerness 
than just now. The old country has been 
doing her best to prove that the Colonies 
lie very near her heart, and any authentic 
records of our cousins over sea should find 
readers. Besides, we are so tired of the 
globe-trotter stuff that is not authentic. A 
little book of honest, direct, sympathetic, 
humorous writing about Australia from 
within is worth a library of travellers’ tales ; 
and such a little book is While the Billy 
Boils, by Mr. Henry Lawson, a collection of 
sketches and stories brought together from 
a number of Australian papers. We have, 
of course, Rolf Boldrewood’s stories of bush 
life, we have Mr. Becke’s vivid glimpses 
of Sydney, and we have the Sydney beach 
of The Ebb Tide; but Mr. Lawson’s passion 
for unadorned veracity, and his genuine 
feeling for character, make him more trust- 
worthy. 








It is not, of course, of Australian city 
life that he tells—you gather that from his 
title—-Mr. Lawson writes of the Wallaby 
track, of swagmen and landowners, of 

uatters and shearers. He shows us 
what living in the bush oy ey By 
force of sketch, dialogue, story and yarn, 
he brings before us the Bohemians and 
— of that ak y= aie 

eir way of thought, their > 
their comradeship. The result is a real 
book, a book in a hundred. 

Mr. Lawson deals with honest men and 
rogues indiscriminately. Such a rogue as 
Steelman—such a spieler, as they would say 
in the bush—is worth remembering. You 
ow him in your portrait gallery beside the 

uke of Bilgewater and the Dolphin of 
France, in Huckleberry Finn. These are 
Steelman’s instructions to a mate on the 
outskirts of a New Zealand township, de- 
livered with emphasis before painting hectic 
spots on his cheeks : 

‘Remember, they’re Scotch up at that 
house. You understand the Scotch barrack 
pretty well by now—if you don’t, it ain’t my 
fault. You were born in A but came 
out too young to remember much about the 
town. Your father’s dead. You ran away to 
sea and came out in the Bobbie Burns to 
Sydney. Your poor old mother’s in Aberdeen 
now—Bruce or Wallace Wynd will do. Your 
mother might be dead now—poor old soul !— 
any way, you’ll never see her again. You wish 
you’d never run away from home. You wish 
you’d been a better son to your poor old 
mother; you wish you’d written to her and 

swered her last letter. You only want to 

ve long enough to write home and ask for 
forgiveness and a blessing before you die. If 
you had a drop of spirits of some sort to brace 
you up you might get along the road better. 
(Put this delicately.) Get the whine out of your 
voice, and breathe with a wheeze—like this ; 
up the nearest approach to a death-rattle that 
you can, Move as if you were badly hurt in 
your wind—like this. (If you don’t do it 
} roan - — Tl —_ you.) _ our 
a bit longer and keep your lips on’t 
lick them, you damned aft breathe on them ; 
make ’em dry as chips. That’s the only decent 
pair of breeks you’ve got, and the only ‘shoon.’ 
You're a Presbyterian—not a U.P., the Auld 
Kirk. Your mate would have come up to the 
house, only—well, og have to use the 
stuffing in your h a bit; you can’t expect 
me to do all the brain few fg Remember it’s 
consumption you’ve got—galloping consump- 
tign ; you know all the symptoms—pain on top 
of your right lung, bad cough, and night- 
sweats. Something tells you that you won’t 
see the new year—it’s a week off Christmas 
now. And if you come back without anything, 
I'll blessed soon put you out of your misery.” 


Mr. Lawson has gone direct to facts. He 
does nothing himself but arrange and 
present ; that done, he stands aside. You 
cannot gather his own opinion on anything. 
His feeling for style in his own person is 
poor, but when he makes another speak, 

is language is terse, supple, and richly 
idiomatic. He can tell a yarn with the 
best. One thinks naturally of Bret Harte 
when seeking a comparison; but the two 
men have little in common beyond a 
similarity of subject-matter. Both are 
concerned with rough and ready pioneers 
and struggle-for-lifers; but the Californian 
writer thinks of the story before anything 
else, the Australian of the human document. 
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Yet there are one or two stories in While 


the Billy Boils worthy to rank with the 
best of Bret Harte’s. “ uarie’s Mate,” 
for example, is not less irable than 


‘‘ Tenessee’s Partner.’’ Here is the end of a 
vivid character sketch called ‘‘ The Drover’s 


Wife.” She lives in the bush, nineteen 
miles from anywhere; her husband is away; 
she has four children; a snake has crawled 


under the house during the day, and the 
family have gone to the annexe kitchen for 
safety. The four children are asleep on the 
table; the mother, with a stick to her hand, 
and Alligator, the dog, watch for the enemy. 
Mr. Lawson makes the woman’s thoughts 
reveal herself to you as she sits there, until 
by the time the climax is sighted you know 
_ as you know yourselves. Here is the 
end : 


‘It must be near daylight now. The room 
is very close, hot because of the fire. Alligator 
still watches the wall from time to time. Sud- 
denly he becomes greatly interested; he draws 
himself a few inches nearer the ition, and a 
thrill runs through his body. e hair on the 
back of his n begins to bristle, and the 
battle light is in his yellow eyes. She knows 
what this means, and lays her hand on the 
stick. The lower end of one of the partition 
slabs has a large crack on both sides. An evil 
pair of small, bright, bead-like eyes glisten at 
one of these holes. The snake—a black one— 
comes slowly out about a foot, and moves its 
head up and down. The dog lies still, and the 
woman sits as one fascinated. The snake comes 
out a foot further. She lifts her stick, and the 
reptile, as though suddenly aware of > 
sticks his head in thro the crack on the 
other side of the slab, and hurries to get his 
tail round after him. Alligator springs, and 
his jaws come together witha snap. He misses 
this time, for his nose is large, and the snake’s 
body close down in the angle formed by the 
slabs and the floor. He again as the tail 
comes round. He has the snake now, and tugs 
it out eighteen inches. Thud, thud, comes the 
woman’s club on the _—. Alligator pulls 

in. Thud, thud. Alligator pulls. some more. 

e has the snake out now—a black brute, five 
feet long. The head rises to dart about, but 
the dog has the enemy close to the neck. He 
is a big, heavy dog, but quick as a terrier. He 
shakes the snake as though he felt the original 
curse in common with mankind. The eldest 
boy wakes up, seizes his stick, and tries to get 
out of bed, but his mother forces.him back with 
a grip of iron. Thud, thud—the snake’s back 
is broken in several places. Thud, thud—its 
head is crushed, and igator’s nose skinned 
a 


gain. 

‘* She lifts the mangled reptile on the point of 
her stick, carries it to the fire, and throws it in; 
then piles on the wood, and watches the snake 
burn. The boy and dog watch too. She lays 
her hand on the dog’s head, and all the fierce, 
angry light dies out of his yellow eyes. The 
younger children are quieted, and presently go 
to sleep. The dirty-legged boy stands for a 
moment, in his shirt, watching the fire. 
Presently he looks up at her, sees the tears in 
her eyes, and, throwing his arms round her 
neck, exclaims : 

‘“** Mother, I won’t never go drovin’; blast 


me if I do!’ 

‘‘ And she hugs him to her worn-out breast and 
kisses him; and they sit thus together while the 
sickly daylight breaks over the bush.” 

While the Billy Boils can be recommended 
to every one who likes full-blooded, man-to- 
man writing. And recitersin want of new 
material should look at “His Country— 
After All,” and “That there Dog o’ Mine.” 





SCOTTISH NATIONAL SENTIMENT. 


The Barly ary 5 ¥ the Scottish Union 
Question. By G. W.T. Omond. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Wuat is the explanation of the old Scots’ 
sentiment towards England, which has 
added so much to the romance of history ? 
The mere annals of events teach us much. 
The temporary subjection of the land by 
Edward .% and its hard-fought battle for 
freedom under Bruce gave the foundation 
for the hostility of centuries. Through 
the reign of the Scots Jameses a bitter 
warfare was kept up on the Border hills, till 
Flodden and Solway Moss played havoc 
with the best stre of the North. Then 
come attempts at a union by marriage—the 
marriage of the young Queen Mary to the 
son of Henry VIII.—and ‘hangs the Scots 
would have none of the proposal, Somerset 
pressed it hard, offering even that the name 
of England should be abolished and ‘“ the 
indifferent old name of Britain taken again.” 
But Mary married the Dauphin, and the 
friends of union sought a new alliance 
between Elizabeth and the young Earl of 
Arran, who, as successor to the dukedom of 
Chatelherault, was heir-presumptive to the 
throne of Scotland. How near the country 
came to being ruled by a dynasty of 
Hamiltons instead of Stuarts we see from 
the correspondence of the time. But the 
negotiations were broken off, the Scots took 
it as an insult, and Mary, in spite of her 
Romish leanings, was welcomed gladly to 
her own land. The doleful events of her 
reign, culminating in the tragedy of Fotherin- 
gay, did not tend to soften international 
jealousy. “The manner of her trigl and 
condemnation,” says Mr. Omond, “ was 
regarded as a national affront ; and when the 
Estates met in July, 1587, the peers offered 
to give their lives and fortunes to avenge 
the fate of their Queen.” 

But behold the whirligig of history! 
James of Scotland succeeds to the English 
throne, the crowns are united, and the 
centre of national life for the North as 
well as the South is officially in London. 
The Edinburgh merchants were ruined; 
many of the nobles by their departure still 
further impoverished an already poor 
country; and, to crown all, the ancient 
palace of Holyrood was dismantled, and 
nothing remained in the royal apartments 
but some stray pieces of furniture and some 
yards of faded tapestry. And now the 
problem became more difficult, for the 
Scots grievances are inflicted by kings of 
their own race, against whom there is no 
appeal. ae are hated by their Southern 
neighbours, their commerce is 0 and 
their best men leave them. Francis 
Bacon might talk of them as ‘‘a people in 
their capacities and undertakings ingenious, 
in labour industrious, in courage valiant, 
in body hard, active, and comely”; but the 
ordinary English attitude towards the land 
and its inhabitants was that of the nameless 
satirist, who declared that 


“as for fruits, for their grandam Eve’s sake 
they never ted sny, and for other trees, 
had Christ been betrayed in this country, as 


doubtless He should have been had He come as 








a aay amongst them, Judas had sooner 
found the pas of repentance than one tree to 
hang hi 


f on. 


Then came the quarrel about the establish- 
ment of Episcopacy, which stiffened the back 
of a folk never remarkable for complaisance. 
The clique of Presbyterian lords led by 

le.in no way helped to improve the 
condition of the people; and it is possible 
to see in Montrose a democratic reformer, - 
a champion of the proletariat against an 


aristocracy. 

With the Commonwealth we find attempts 
at a real union based upon equal advantages. 
The end was admirable, but the methods 
and the men who used them were bad, and 
we find the same unconquerable distrust of 
the Englishman defeating all proposals. 
Lord Broghill, a son of » Faw dork, was 
a member of the Council of State, and his 
non-English birth seems to have gained him 
popularity. ‘He has won,” Baillie writes, 
‘more on the affections of the people than 
all the English that ever were among us.” 
Scots commerce momentarily revived, only 
to be ruined once more at the Restora- 
tion. Indeed, the means employed by 
the Government of Charles Il. seem to 
have been designed with infinite art to 
exasperate and ruin a people. Trade was 
hampered in every conceivable way, and 
penalties on the Presbyterian religion made 
the feeling in Scotland rise to fever point. 
But with the coming of William the old 
question of complete union was revived 
again. Statesmen on both sides saw that 
only thus could a source of strength be 
made out of what was a dangerous weak- 
ness. The Scots spirit had attempted of 
itself to right the national wrongs by 
various commercial schemes, and a patriotic 

arty had arisen, ——: of Hamilton, 

Iweeddale, Rothes, Roxburghe, and Fletcher 
of Saltoun (whose Life by Mr. Omond we 
lately reviewed in these columns)—a party 
which aimed at the creation of Scotland 
into a semi-republican form of rg 
distinct from its neighbour. It was the 
growth of such a party, as well as the 
growing peril from the northern Jacobites, 
which forced English statesmen to advocate 
the Union or endure a dangerous civil 
war. 

Such is the historical account of the 
relations which gave rise to the sentiment— 
a narrative of the disadvantages which a 
poor, proud, and ill-advised people suffered 
in its contest with a richer nation. But in 
addition there was another feeling—half- 
national, half-racial—which a people dwell- 
ing in a different air and very different 
natural ag Sab who were in great 
part of different blood, and whose whole 
traditions were those of struggling against 
odds, of poverty, pride, and fierce love of 
country, entertained towards a great alien 
nation, rich, unknown, settled upon its lees. 
The sentiment runs all through Scots history, 
and it is altogether apart from any hostility 
aroused by definite wrongs. 

Mr. Omond’s book is a handy summary of 
the history of such international relations, 
written with an orderly method and much 
clearness and good sense. Well printed 
and well bound, it is an excellent contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. 
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THE NATIONAL DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A-Tatx wits Mr. Srpnry LEE. 


I rounp Mr. Sidney Lee at the offices of 
the Dictionary in Weisteo-ginte, and after 
congratulating him on the event of last 
week, I said: ‘“‘ Will you allow me, Mr. Lee, 
to run over the story of the Dictionary with 
you in question and answer ?” 

“Certainly. What is your first question?” 

“The idea of the Dictionary—did it not 
originate with Mr. George Smith?” 

“Yes, that is so. But Mr. Smith first 
thought of a universal biographical dictionary. 
It was Mr. Leslie Stephen, I think, who 
advised him that this was too magnificent a 
scheme.” 

** And so its scope was made British ?” 

“Oh, more than that! It is English, 
Scottish, Irish, and Colonial; and I may 
‘say that we have been scrupulously careful 
to see that Scottish, Irish, and Colonial 
biography should be fairly represented.” 

‘* Mr. Leslie Stephen was the first editor ? ” 

‘Yes, and he remained sole editor until 
our twenty-first volume was published. I 
had the honour of assisting him as sub- 
editor in the very early stages of the under- 
taking. We were at work two years before 
a line of the Dictionary was published.” 

“I suppose you were fixing the form of 
the whole work?” 

“Well, yes; but we were going ahead 
with it. We set ourselves an ideal of punc- 
tuality, and the way to realise it seemed to 
9e to be always well in advance of our pub- 
ishing day. The publishers decided to issue 
a volume every quarter-day. We have since 
published fifty-one volumes on fifty-one 
quarter-days. We have never been late. 
That is a record of which we are naturally 
proud, 

‘You must have used the 
method ! ” 

“We had an elaborate machinery for 
commissioning authors to write articles and 
to get the articles into our hands. Every 
article was ordered for a certain date.” 

“And if it didn’t come, you wanted to 
know why?” 

“Yes, and we always left a margin of 
time in which to secure another article if, 
for any reason, that were necessary. . But, 
as a rule, our writers were most punctual.” 

“At this moment, Mr. Lee, your work 
inside the office must be far ahead of what 
_is published ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I have allotted every article 
to the end of Z.” 

“And how many more volumes will take 
us there?” 

“Nine. The sixtieth and last volume is 
due, I think you will find, in September, 
1899.’ 

“The “T” volume will include Lord 
Tennyson, of course ?” 

“Yes; Canon Ainger has undertaken his 
life. James Watt, I may tell you, is in 
‘the hands of Sir Frederick Bramwell, and 
Wordsworth has gone to Mr. Leslie 
Stephen.” 

“T suppose verification of facts and dates 
has been a great part of your work?” 

“It has; but the first thing has been to 


utmost 








choose a writer whose facts and dates could’ 
be trusted; to find’the right man, and then. 
watch him, has been the editorial task.” 

‘You have employed mariy lady-writers.' 
How have you been served by them ?” 

“Qapitally. They have been most in- 
dustrious, and in some cases their knowledge 
has proved most exhaustive.” 

“T am not asking my questions in the 
best order, Mr. Lee; but how did you com- 
pile and decide on the names to be included 
in any given volume?” 

‘““We examined, as a matter of course, 
all existing biographical dictionaries. We 
searched the obituaries in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and in many newspapers, and 
we received suggestions from the public. 
When we had a list to which we could add 
nothing ourselves we published it, and asked 
a still wider public to supply omissions.” 

“And did this result in many sugges- 
tions ?” 

“Oh, yes, from the descendants of people 
omitted. We had often great pressure put 
upon us by well-meaning people with an 
enthusiasm for their ancestors’ memories. 
Unfortunately, our estimate and theirs of a 
given individual’s career were apt to differ.” 

‘Now, as to the ideal article you aimed 
to obtain, Mr. Lee?” 

** Well, you know that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
wrote the life of Addison as the model. We 
used to send it to early contributors in 
pamphlet form, but this became unnecessary 
as the work proceeded. What we wanted 
was a succinct, exhaustive, and intelligent 
statement of the facts of a man’s life, 
divested of every taint of partiality. We 
wanted only a minimum of criticism. One 
of my printed instructions is this: ‘No 
inventory of domestic virtues should be 
attempted.’ ” 

“Did you, in allotting an article, give 
the writer a limit of length ?” 

“Not always. But I preached brevity in 
and out of season. I suppose I cannot claim 
to have practised it, for I must admit that 
the article on Shakespeare which I wrote 
for the last volume is far the longest in the 
Dictionary. 

“Well, it ought to be. Is there any 
likelihood, Mr. Lee, that it will be given to 
the public in a separate form? It would 
make a nice little book.” 

“That I cannot say. But it would not 
make a very little book. The article con- 
tains 45,000 words.” 

‘IT suppose you look upon some articles 
in the Dictionary with special pride?” 

“Naturally. In many cases the lives in 
the Dictionary contain new matter. The 
Life of Cardinal Pole is a case in point. 
The Life of Lord Halifax, who comes, like 
other peers, under his family name of George 
Savile, is another. Lord Halifax’s part in 
the revolution which seated William and 
Mary on the throne has been much over- 
looked, except by Macaulay. The Dictionary 
Life of Halifax, containing as it does new 
facts and a new estimate of the man, is 
distinctly valuable. Then Prof. Jebb’s Life 
of Porson and Mr. Firth’s Life of Edward 
Hyde, Lord Clarendon, are strikingly care- 
ful and elaborate. Sir Edward Fry’s Life of 
John Selden is equally so. But really I cannot 
in a moment recollect the more striking 


excellent it is, 
‘| But I should 





biographies; and where so many have been 
: rhaps, invidious to select. 
e to mention the Life of 
Charles Stuart Parnell. For obvious reasons 
it presented many difficulties. Ultimately 
it was decided to entrust various sections of 
his career to various hands, and I am 


‘|to say that the result justified this plan. 


We can point to that article as showing what 
strenuous efforts have been made to secure 
impartiality.” 

“You must have found your work very 
interesting, if very arduous, Mr. Lee ?” 

“Yes; and its variety has been not its 
least charm. To be considering one day 
where Priestley stood in Chemistry, and the 
next day where Pusey stood in Theology, 
has been an education in mental flexibility.” 


AN OLD PARODY ON WHITMAN. 


Booxs about Walt Whitman seem numerous 
just now. In one, entitled Walt Whitman 
the Man, which is announced by Messrs. 
Gay & Bird, there will appear a fac- 
simile of an unpublished letter from Tenny- 
son to Whitman. In it Tennyson refers 
to his son Lionel’s marriage in Westminster 
Abbey to the daughter of the late Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. He also says: ‘‘Triibner 
wrote me this morning, stating that you 
wished to have a parody of yourself, which 
appeared among other parodies of modern 
authors in a paper called London. I have 
not a copy of it, otherwise I would send it 
you.” This parody turns out to be one of four 
or five in which the wedding in the Abbey 
was supposed to be treated by various hands, 
namely: Whitman, Browning, William 
Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson. They were the work of a hand 
that is still active, although insufficiently 
active, among us. Here is the skit on 
Whitman : 


“1, Thisisa wedding. Allright, then! I'm 
on it. Three cheers and a tiger! ‘ 

‘2. (Marriage is not my e, but you 
munis take notice of that, a tae because 
I’m everywhere. ) 

«3, The parson goes for his glasses. I reckon 
he judges them misty. (Bully for you, old 
man! I guess it’s a tear that you’re wiping !) 

‘*4,-I am the bride and the bridegroom. I 
know all about it much better than they do. 

“5. I fumble with him for the ring, and 
blush with her while he’s finding it. 

‘*6, His boots are ow me awful, and 
the thought of her back hair o’ercomes me ! 

“7, My heart gives great throbs to his waist- 
coat, and I feel with her that someone has 
trodden on my frock and busted the gathers. 

‘*8. I am here though you do not see me. I 
hear the organ rolling, the people susurrating, 
the feet shuffling, the silk sibillating, the boys 
laughing, the girls tittering, the old maids 
telling them they ought to be ashamed of it, 
the shoeblacks cheering, the corks popping, 
the comic man making speeches, the bride 
weeping, the page kissing the housemaid below 
stairs, the rice rattling on the carriage roof, 
the groan the bridegroom gives as a slipper 
better aimed than the rest strikes him on the 
nose and makes him see a hundred thousand 
candles. 

**9. I hear, I see, I feel it all; I am Walt 


‘Whitman. I guess I know all about it.” .-- ~ 


Did Whitman ever see this ? ma . 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Le Journal de Liliane. Par Comte 4 Wodzinski. (Calmann Lévy: 

Paris. ) 

When a Pole writes a sto: 
the results of the international complication are remarkable. 

Left to itself, it is to be feared that Le Journal de Liliane will, like 
many other novels, die without tears and without honour. It came 
t. us with the strawberries ; it will be forgotten before the peaches. 
There is not. one word in it which the young girl might not read, 
nor is there anything whatever in it to make the young girl anxious 
to avail herself of the maternal permission—except Miss Gibson. 
Miss Gibson must be rescued. She must be drawn closer to us. 
There is a certain amount of joy in Miss Gibson. 

She is not the heroine of the story. She is the governess of the 
heroine, the orphan Liliane. On the eve of their departure from 
Paris, to take up their abode in Poland with Lilian’s grandmother, 
a Gibson in making her will writes down her name as Nelly 

ibson, 


On their arrival in Poland they encounter a mad woman who: 


dances. It is too much for Nelly Gibson. She supplements her 
thick veil. by covering her face with her two heal “Un cri 
@horreur et de dégout s’échapper de ses lévres; ‘Aoh! very 
indecently, indeed!’” It is a pity—it is a thousand pities—that 
after this Miss Gibson rarely speaks a word of English, ** Aoh! 
yoy indecently, indeed!” is so pleasant and comforting, and we 
feel so sure that there must be more English where that came from, 
that we are disappointed. But in some other respects Nelly Gibson 
remains , 

To them enter two heroes, one of whom is a villain. The 
villainous hero is Prince Paul Sreniawa; the heroic hero is M. 
Etienne Gordyan, the prince’s guardian. As Liliane’s grandmother 
wishes her to marry the prince, she naturally falls in love with the 
guardian. The prince is said to have a “ Britisch aspect,” and in 
an affair of the heart any little infirmity like a “‘ Britisch aspect” 
must tell against one. 

In the meantime, what is Miss Nelly Gibson doing? She also 
has not been idle. She also has fallen in love with the guardian. 
‘‘ Serais-je moi-méme jalouse de Miss?” exclaims the perfervid 
diary-keeper, and answers herself, ‘‘Non, mille fois non!” Still 
Nelly Gibson is no despicable rival. ‘Miss est encore jeune. .. . 
Sans la couperose qui dépare son visage, Miss serait vraiment jolie.” 
The question presents itself: ‘‘ Pourquoi donc Miss ne pourrait- 
elle.pas aimer?” Especially when we consider that M. Gotu 
the guardian, quotes. “Tennysson.” And, by the way, who was 
“Tennysson.”? . - 

._.M. Gordyan (he is once called Sir Gordyan, but the joke is no 

Sige saves the life of Liliane, who is also addressed as Lili, 
iily, and Lilienne, thereby reminding us of him who would 
“answer to Hi! or to any loud cry.” Subsequently the guardian 
also..saves the life of Miss Nelly Gibson. ‘These heroes are heroic 
all right, but in their line of action a little monotonous. Miss and 

‘Mademoiselle have now scored one rescue each, and it is Miss’s 
turn to play. 

' But before she plays there is a little complication about her name 

which requires to be cleared up. The bad prince, in order to gain 

favour with the governess, addresses her always as ‘‘ mylady.” We 

are told that he = English badly. ‘“ N’est-ce pas une lacune 

surprenante dans l’éducation d’un homme du monde?” asks the 

superior Liliane. .Miss Gibson very properly refuses the title; she 

has not that honour. Then comes the astounding statement: 

“Je m’appelle Miss Hariett Gibson.” Nobody notices the — 


in French about an Englishwoman 


‘‘ Une lacune, surprenante dans |’éducation d’un homme du monde!” 
—‘‘ Hariett” is, of course, the abbreviated form of Nelly. 

To return, Miss Nelly, or ‘‘ Hariett,” or compromise it and say 
Nelriett, at one time supposed that all was arranged between the 
bad prince and Liliane, thus leaving Miss a clear field with the 
good a In her delight, says Liliane, ‘Miss me donna un 
hake énergique.” Miss was deceived, and disillusion follows. 
She inherits ‘‘la modique somme de trente mille guinées” from 
an uncle, and is prompt to take advantage of her new independence. 
In the usual English way, she writes a letter te her adored, 

lacing herself and her fortune at his disposal, and he refuses 
o— So she informs Liliane’s grandmother: “ Je pars demain” ; 
and Liliane exclaims: ‘‘ Adieu donc, Miss Gibson! la pensée unira 
toujours nos deux émes.” The pure-souled Liliane reads a letter 
which was not addressed to her, nor intended for her. This letter 
had been dropped accidentally by the bad prince, and contains the 
evidence of his badness, thus making all clear for Liliane’s 
betrothal to the good guardian. 

There seems to be only one comment 
of either Miss or Mademoiselle. It is 
*“‘ Aoh! very indecently indeed ! ” 

This charming ‘story has been published this year in Paris. 
Paris is the capital of France, and the French are a light-hearted 
people. Barry Pain. 


ssible upon the conduct 
est put in these words: 


* * * * 


An Electric Shock, and Other Stories. By E. Gerard (Mme. dé 
Laszowska). (William Blackwood & Sons.) 


The percentage of short stories which have enjoyed an ephemeral 
existence in the m ines and weekly newspapers and deserve 
a more prolonged life in volume form is small. But if in 
literature, as in biology, it is the fittest which survive, the struggle 
for existence is equally natural in both cases. With the exception 
of the first story, giving its name to the book, all the others have 
been published before. Mme. Laszowska writes, on the whole, with 
correctness, and possesses considerable powers of focussing the 
reader’s attention, but she lacks the aptitude for character-drawing 
needed to give vitality to all creative work ; and a less heavy touch 
in light comedy would be an advantage. ‘An Electric Shock ” 
is of the “‘ forcible-feeble” type. Written ‘“ explosively,” it depends 
for interest on crude incident. A young Viennese doctor, in love 
with his patient’s daughter, proposes to cure a certain Herr 
Querkopf—the name is scarcely a happy one—by electricity. 
Querkopf has fallen into the hands of a quack “ bath physician” 
at an Austrian health resort, who has invented a ridiculous system 
for curing diseases with ‘ pine-tree essence.” Satirically treated, 
the story might have been made amusing, but the authoress has 
chosen instead a lugubrious and tragic key, with the result that it is 
lacking in sense of proportion as well as in sense of humour. Far 
and away the best effort in the volume is the tale from the Polish 
entitled ‘‘The Attaman: a Tale of the Kosaks””—our old friends the 
Cossacks in disguise. The adaptation is excellent, and the legend 
singularly touching and heroic. At an order from his “ master, 
the king,” the Attaman leads the Cossacks of the Dnieper against the 
Turks. They advance too daringly into Ottoman territory, and at 
the commencement of winter find themselves surrounded by a vast 
Tartar horde. The army is wrecked. Only the Attaman and 300 
men return from the ill-fated expedition. But in the history of the 
Cossacks there has been no instance before of a chief returning 
without his army. What is to be done in this case? A council is 
summoned, and an ancient chief pronounces the leader’s doom : 


“‘ A less noble man might be degraded from his office ; but thou, 
Kunicki, shalt not be stripped of dignity in favour of any other man. 





e 
not even the author; nobody cares, except the reader; but e 
worries himself. Why has Nelly suddenly become “ Hariett” ? 


Attaman thou shalt remain until thy death. Yet as the council in its 
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wisdom does not deem it to be seemly that an Attaman should survive 
the loss of his army, it will be advisable that thy noble life should come 
to a speedy termination. . . . Only to lay thy head on the block wilt 
thou put aside the crane’s feather.” 

The Attaman accepts his fate as inevitable and just, but before 
his death wishes to see his wife and child : 


“ «Fix a day for my execution,’ he says, ‘and I swear to be 
punctual.’ 

‘ As much time as thou pleasest, Father Attaman,’ is the answer.” 
He chooses one day, and returns to die on the block. How much 
of this fine story is original and how much has been translated I 
cannot pretend to say, but it is picturesquely told, and the heroic 
atmosphere throughout has been well sustained. The rest of 
the book suffers much by measurement with this standard. 
In “The Portrait of Conceta P——” the supernatural element 
has been employed with some ingenuity, but the idea of a man 
falling in love with the ancient portrait of a beautiful lady 
and finding his reward in the hand of the descendant who bears her 
likeness is not new. ‘“ A Drama in Blue” has but one good scene. 
A jilted lady in disguise, seeking to win back the affections of her 
former lover, offers for his recognition the withered forget-me-not 
which he has given her. He, mistaking her interest in the flower 
for merely a botanical curiosity, cures her of her infatuation by a 
ee scientific dissertation. But for this lapse of ———— 
arge fortune for which he hungered might have been his. an 
attempt in humour, ‘‘ My Wife’s Christmas Supper” does not suc- 
ceed, and ‘‘The Price of the Necklace,” in which a surgeon 
amputates the breast of the woman he once loved, although told 
with some ability, is unpleasant without being startling. Neither 
of these stories is worth reprinting. 


x ® * * 


Crooked Paths. By Francis Allingham. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


see 


. . » But my life has been recorded by the angel—it is all there; 
why expose me to the horror of it again ?’ 
‘The Recording Angel is nore other than yourself. You will have 
9 reason to doubt the correctness of your account, for you will yourself 
il tf Your brain has retained all the impressions it has received, all 
® thoughts that have come to you, all the words you have spoken, all 
the actions you have done, all the scenes you have witnessed. All these 
will be unrolled before you, and you will see your life as it actually was.’ 
a4 there no escape—no death for me before this takes place?’ I 
as 
‘No; you will see your life and its influence upon others. It is b 
this influence you will be judged, that is the balance that will weig 


,” 


you. 


This conversation passes between the spirit, after death, of the 
writer of this chaotic book and another spirit, from another world, 
who appears to act as his guide and instructor; and this is the 
theme upon which a curiously inconclusive and muddled story is 
built. t is a theme which, in able hands, and treated 
with high imagination and human sympathy, might yield a 
notable result; but in Crooked Paths we have neither. It is the 
kind of book, possibly, to appeal to the commonplace imagination— 
a book of exclamations and of crude wailings, a mixture of 
undigested, semi-religious sentiment and weak melodrama. It 
has none of the balance of life, and, what is essential in such an 
effort, none of the logic of events. Briefly, it is the story of a man 
who, in extreme youth, has a very short and ordinarily vulgar 
amour—a passage which has an effect upon him out of all propor- 
tion to its importance. Then he falls in love, and, later, is 
temporarily led away by a girl of the casual sensual type, who 
plays so superbly on the violin that she has the power of suggesting 
to different hearers the kind of love which she wishes them to 
feel. This incident ends quite innocently—the man marries the 
right girl and dies young, leaving one son. Now if, in the after 
life, he had been compelled to see himself and the result of his 
actions in his child, and in the one or two lives intimately associated 
with his, there would at least have been a gleam of logic to serve 
as guide; but instead of this he is linked to the development of a 
farm labourer named Adam. It is true that the son of the dead 
witness seduces Adam’s sister, but this only makes the confusion 
worse. Adam, finally, murders his light-of-love sweetheart, and 


allows himself to be knocked down and killed by a passing train. 
‘* And then there was utter darkness.” 








Thus, the story does not end at all; the conclusion of the whole 
matter is ‘utter darkness”; the problem is most inartistically 
shirked. It will be seen that no logical conclusion could have been 
arrived: at on the lines indicated, but Mr. Allingham might at 
least have endeavoured to tie some kind of knot. 

As I have said, the book is crude and ill-constructed. It is full 
of laborious hammerings of the commonplace; it has neither 
nor subtlety ; it continually hovers between a tract written 
person ignorant of theology and a story written by a person 
ignorant of life. There are, indeed, not without some 
trace of skill, as, for instance, the.scene between the two friends in 
the twelfth chapter of the second book, and that at the end of the 
eighth chapter of the third. But in the main the story is shadowy, 
vague, and wooden. 

I am not inclined to be a severe critic of modern fiction—there is 
much that is excellent, a great deal that is good. But it seems to 
me that such books as Crooked Paths are superfluous. They serve 
no purpose that may not be found, more concisely set forth, in the 
“‘twopenny box”; they are full of deaths, burials, and, in this 
instance, of a pseudo-resurrection also; they set out as light- 
bearers, and leave the reader in — “ utter darkness.” If . 
Allingham wishes to write let him his hand at something 
nearer the ground; he will soon learn that farm labourers do not 
talk in just the same way as the folks at “the Manor House.” 
When I see Mr. Allingham’s name on the title-page of another 
book I will read it, in the hope that he may have turned to a more 
profitable theme. 

* # * * 


My Bonnie Lady. By Leslie Keith. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 

If Mr. Leslie Keith’s new novel may be taken as representative 
of the Scots school of story-telling, the kailyard has become empty 
of suggestion. It has the usual characters. There are the 
little minister, the elder, the dominie, the gossips, and the beautiful 
young maid, attractive from having been brought up among 
influences other than those of the sordid northern village. 

Time hangs heavy on our hands as we peruse the book. That is 
because the plot is quite incredible. It deals with a feud between the 


ya 


Inglises and the Mintos. The one family had for generations 
been denying the claim of the other to certain lands, which at the 
beginning of the book seem to be a few arable acres, and a little 


later have dwindled into a footpath. Such a dispute is not impos- 
sible; but it cannot be made the basis of a romance. We are 
told that blood had been shed and fortunes squandered over it; 
which we do not believe. Like other rural people, the Scots, with 
time to waste and money to spend on the sport, are not averse 
from law pleas. We are sure that, if the family of Minto and 
that of Inglis did have any difference about rights of property, the 

uestion was settled by the Court of Session soon after it arose. 

ccording to Mr. Keith, the settlement was arrived at through 
other means. Night after night, at the bidding of his wife, Mr. 
Minto went forth to walk upon the disputed territory. Apparently he 
went out with the coffee and came in with the milk. There, at the very 
beginning, one finds that the story does not ring true. We are not 
alluding to the base uses to which ancient Scotsmen are put by 
dhsowich wives. We are thinking of a fact in law. If you are 
the public, you can establish a right of property in land by walking 
on the land with persistence; but Mr. Minto was not the public, 
and, all Scots being notoriously well-informed, we refuse to believe 
that he acted as if he were. In the chronicles of Mr. Keith, one 
cold night he fell by the wayside in a faint. His wife, drawn by 
an opportune intuition, was there to see him. So was Captain 
Inglis, scion of the enemy, just home from the wars. The Captai 
tamed the shrew, who was very unwilling that he should lay a 
hand upon her husband, and he carried the poor manhome. There, 
of course, he met ‘our bonnie lady,” a damsel whom he had loved 
long since and lost awhile, who, in order to bring peace into the 
parish, had been induced by the little minister to become house- 
maid to Mrs. Minto. The minister, it is needless to say, also was in 
love with her. 

How this unconscionable tangle is unravelled it would be unfair to 
say. It would be tedious also. Mr. Keith can write = well ; 
but the artificiality of his theme dogs him to the ink here is 
scarcely a page in his book which produces an artistic illusion. In 
short, we do not believe a word of it. The words themselves xe 
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often horrible. ‘‘The Captain, as he told me, was fair donnered 
for a moment to see her in such a tirrivee, and could do nothing but 
sit stock still trying to make out what kind of a randy wife he had 
fallen upon.” That is a fair sample of Mr. Keith’s manner. A 
story told in such language is a tirrivee that donners us too much. 


* * 


In 2 vols. 


* * 


A Trick of Fame. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
v "(Bentley..) ” 


Mr. Fyfe’s novel is one of those which reward the persevering. 
The first few chapters led me to put it down as an inferior imitation 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, a study on the lines of Sir George 
Tressady, with the incisiveness and the humanity of Sir George 
Tressady left out. Mr. Fyfe’s knowledge of politics appears to be 
more to seek than even my own. I am sure that a young Tory 
member of Parliament could not suddenly begin to act as private 
secretary to a Liberal Minister of Labour, and I do not think that 
a Cabinet Minister who had only been in office two or three months 
would get an official pension. The comic relief, again, consists 
mainly in satire of a kind of affectation which I understand to be 
now extinct. This is the sort of thing : 


“*« Cecil and I have been contemplating the ideals, and counter- 
acting the effects of country air, which would make one energetic but 
for some. such antidote, by consuming cigarettes whose fragrance 


8 all the most charming vices of every uge.’ 
“You might have been better employed,’ said Lady Beatrice curtly, 
examining the features of the landsca 


‘ Ah, dear lady, again the point a: view. But I fancy lugcheon is at 
hand—luncheon, which in town might be described as the impecunious 
in search of the appetising, but which here in this appallingly health 
air one could well call the endeavour of the insatiate to avoid satiety.’” 


Wearisome fooling, surely: although I own to finding humour in 
a gilded youth’s description of Lady Beatrice Vane as an 


“‘* orfly odd girl, don’t you know? Makes you feel, when you’ve been 
talkin’ to her, as if you’d made rather a fool of yourself; orfly annoyin’, 
that sort of girl.’” 

In the course of the second volume one makes the discovery that 
Mr. Fyfe has a distinct talent for evoking a dramatic situation. 
There is a telling scene in the House of Commons where Hewlett, 
the Labour Leader, is thrown over by his clever young secretary in 
the course of a debate, and another at the close of the book, where 
the same young secretary misses his chance because he fears to put 
his fate to the touch with the woman who loves him. Harold 
Fenton has run away with Beatrice Vane, and when they are 
overtaken by her brother is coward enough to hint, what, indeed, 
is the case, that’the responsibility for the freak lies with her. 


P “‘ Beatrice looked at Fenton with an expression of bewilderment on her 
ace. 

‘I—I don’t understand,’ she said with.a catch in her voice. ‘You 
have told my brother that ——’ 

‘Mr. Fenton has only allowed me to guess what ——’ 

‘Hush, please!; You have told my brother,’ she went on, facing 
Fenton steadily and speaking in dull measured tones, ‘that it was I who 
suggested this—this journey, and that you did not approve of it and 
wished me to return ?’ 

_‘ Beatrice, I only said what I have said to you this morning. 
him nothi 
out in this ?’ 

‘Lord Radfield shrugged his shoulders almost imperceptibly again. 

‘ From what you were good enough to say I gathered that ——’ 

‘Oh! it can’t be—it can’t be—you could never have been so—Harold ! 
Why don’t you say something—anything—deny it—tell me it isn’t true.’ 

Fenton began to see the enormity of the mistake he had made. 

‘I se that—but it is absurd to have all this fuss—Beatrice, will 
you not listen to what your brother wishes to say ?’ 

‘You coward!’ said Beatrice in a low voice -‘ you coward!’ ” 


So was a subtle cad well unmasked. 


* 


I told 
of what you—you suggest. Lord Radfield, you will bear me 


*% * 


* 


From the Four Winds. By John Sinjohn. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Sinjohn, like so many other clever young men, has bee i 

to catch the manner of Mr. Rudyard Kigiteg. He is ‘want 
= litan, knowing 
of smo 


: and I cannot honestly say that the blend 


to my taste. Dick Denver, b and bully, who is the hero of 
two of the stories, is a "paricnany offensive sort of person. In 
Synge Sahib, however, Mr. Sinjohn has got a good idea, and has 
used it effectively. 8 is an English doctor in the Straits 
Settlements. He has a of yellow blood in him, and one 
tropical night he “‘ runs amok ” : 

“It was § transfigured—a Malay, if ever there was one, 
in every line of his i and figure. Barring pan wound round him, 
he was stark naked, and his flesh was yellow, not white; and whether 
my eyes went wrong or not, I don’t know, but his hair seemed to hang 
down his naked instead of being cropped short, as it always is. 
His eyes were blazing and glaring with a sort of m light like a wild 
cat’s. That devilish silver streak was his Malay kriss, and he brandished 
it like one poxsessed.”’ 
And one other story in the book is in its way a perfect gem. 
“Tally Ho” is an Anglo-Indian child who loses himself in London. 
He is picked up by an old general, who carries him off to tiffin 
at his club. ally Ho’s ways and speech are delightful from 
beginning to end. And the general is excellent too. The meeting 
is “ the water in St. James’s Park. 

‘Tally Ho sank on his knees, stuck his head through the girders, and 
azed. His affections particularly riveted themselves on two small 
ronze-green ducks taking first lessons in diving from an attentive 


parent. 

‘My wantles dem,’ said Tally Ho, joyfully and loudly, through his 
eg to the intense astonishment of a military-looking old gentleman, 
rom between whose legs the words arose. 

‘Gawd bless me! What's that?’ 

‘My wantles ’oo for each of my’s tlowsers’ pottets,’ beliowed Tally 
Ho across the water to the ducks. 

‘Gawd bless me! It’s the ducks the boy wants,’ commented the 


Y | ancient warrior, stepping with much care clear of Tally Ho, and noting 


the direction of his gestures. At this precise instant Tally Ho withdrew 
his head from between the girders and scrambled on to his feet, and as 
he did so his eye — on the stranger, whose elderly but martial form 
he had been doing his level best to upset. 

‘Salaam, Genelal Sahib,’ he said, saluting affably and without 
embarassment. ‘My is Tally Ho—my wantles dose ducks.’” 


* * % 


* 
** Old Man’s” Marriage. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Grant Richards. ) 


In this novel Mr. G. B. Burgin continues the history of the inhabi- 
tants of Four Corners, with whom we have become in a certain 
degree familiar. Itis written in a style which I must call, for want 
of a better word, sprightly, and is mainly concerned with the efforts of 
‘¢ Old Man ” to avoid the attentions of his friend Ikey Marston’s wife, 
who has married the wrongman. ‘‘Old Man” isa noble backwoods- 
man of the kind which Bret Harte has made known to us, and for 
Quixotic reasons he marries an Indian squaw. There are other 
characters and incidents more or less humorous. An editor who is 
handier with the pistol than with the pen, a beautiful girl who is 
familiar with the reforming uses of a iain, an English lord who 
lisps, a pie—no American story is complete without a pie—and a 
comic mule, the best drawn character in the book. ere is a 
portrait of the mule, which ‘‘ Old Man” in a facetious moment had 
christened ‘‘ Miss Wilks,” that being the name of the lady he had 
renounced in favour of Ikey Marston. 

‘The durability of her scarred hide made it as valuable as that of a 
caribou, and a wider intelligence, fostered by encounters with strange 
hybrids in the t North-West, had begotten in her an acuter intellect 
than of yore. She was an extraordinarily powerful, clay-coloured mule, 
projecting in all kinds of uncomfortable and unexpected directions, blind 
in the right eye, and wanting an ear, the remaining ear lopping over as 
if to conceal her lack of sight. The missing ear had been ‘ chawed’ off 
in single combat with one of her own race. Au originality of gait, which 
had first endeared her to ‘Old Man’ still remained to comfort his lone- 
— : b 0 sen along, moving both legs on one 9 at —_ —_ cn. 

er mode 0 rogression gested an appearance 0 con ermort, as 
if she were tle paula shoulders, and undecided which leg 
should lead.” 

‘‘ Old Man ” comes back with ‘‘ Miss Wilks” to find that Mrs. Ikey 
Marston (née Miss Wilkes) is by no means happy in her marriage, 
and the scenes between “ Old Man” and the woman who loves him 
are among the best in the book. I was not aware that the hunting 
of men with bloodhounds, lynching and murder, were so frequent in 
the villages on the Ottawa River as Mr. Burgin would have us to 





ing-room ethics and Imperialism which results is very much 





believe. The Dominion Government should look to it. 
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One Man’s View. By Leonard Merrick. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Merrick shows some freshness. in his. treatment of a theme 
Mamie 


which has done duty through generations of fiction. 


Cheriton marries George Heriot because she has failed as an 


actress and has not much alternative. 
absorbed in his profession. 
Field, a brilliant and successful dramatist. 


She finds him dull, and 
But she gets sympathy from Lucas 


“To talk about oneself to a woman, who listens with exquisite eyes 


fixed upon one’s face, is very gratifying to a literary man. 


If one is 


mediocre, she makes one feel clever; and if one has talent, one feels 


greater still. Field had rarely spent a pleasanter hour. 
intimated that he was a vain puppy—he was not a puppy at all. He 
had half unconsciously felt the want of a sympathetic confidant for a 


It is not 


long while, though, and albeit he did not instantaneously realise that 


Mrs. Heriot supplied the void, he walked back to his chambers with 


exhilaration.” 


Ultimately Mrs. Herict leaves her home with Lucas Field, and 
before long falls upon a second disillusion. I think this is perhaps 
the strongest part of the book. 


‘When a naturally pure woman, who is not sustained by any 

emancipated views, consents to live with a man in defiance of social 
prejudices, she probably obtains as clear an insight as the world affords 
into the enormous difference that exists between the ideal and the 
actual. Matrimony does not illumine the difference so vividly, because 
matrimony, with all its disillusions, leaves her an unembarrassed con- 
science. With her lover such a woman experiences all the prose’ of 
wedlock and a sting to boot. A man cannot be at concert-pitch all day 
long with his mistress any more easily than he can with his wife. She 
has to submit to bills and other practical matters just as much with a 
stirched reputation as she had with a spotless one. The romance does 
not run any better because the marriage service is omitted. A lover is 
no less liable to be commonplace than a husband when the laundress 
knocks the buttons off his shirts.” 
So Mrs. Heriot and Lucas Field part. The woman realises—it is 
the traditional ending—that after all she loved her husband, and a 
happy accident brings them together again. It is a cleverly 
written story, but I have not a notion what the title means. 





~- +> 


Mere Sentiment. By A. J. Dawson. ° : rng * 
(John Lane.) otierh eer 


There are a dozen stories in this volume, of unequal len un- 
equal merit, and divers style. They cover a good mg ases of 
life and a wide stretch of map. The Australian B is Mr 
Dawson’s favourite Jocale, but he does not disdain London, Monte 
Carlo, or West Africa. Some of the tales are extremely slight ; and 
one of them, ‘ Narita,’’ is unintelligible. Nevertheless, this last is, 
to my mind, the best of the collection : the struggle in the dinghy, 
half seen from the other. boat through the gloom of night, is weirdly 
realised ; and there is a haunting suggestion of mystery about the 
lady. ‘*Madge” is an unpleasant story of an hysterical girl, 
sufficiently unpleasant, but not without a certain tenderness in the 
treatment. ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens” is the record of two 
children who act Providence to their elder sister’s love-affairs : ‘‘ The 
Man Who Was” furnishes the key, and “‘ The Light that Failed,” 
a refrain. Altogether a volume that may be read with pleasure, if 
not with notable profit. : 


~ 


* * * 


Without Issue. By Henry Cresswell. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) ; 


Mr. Cresswell has found out a lovely new way of killing people ; 
and he has wisely made it the cardinal point of an excel- 
lent novel. The story is of an infant heir, brought up in a 
slum; of a miserly life-tenant and his lawyer son, unconscious of 
the boy’s existence ; of Muriel and Eva, sisters, both in love with 
the lawyer son; and of a villainous specialist doctor, ex-shopboy, in 
love with Muriel. Three characters stand especially forth—the disin- 
herited failure dying nameless in his last squalid refuge ; his brother, 
the life-tenant, indulging a shameful parsimony ; and the fashion- 
able practitioner trading upon the vice he professed to cure. Of 
the two sisters, Muriel is good conventional work, and Eva, the 
younger (though her creator seems hardly conscious of the fact), ig 
corrupt and unscrupulous. There is humour in Mrs. Jaggers, the 
life-tenant’s landlady. 

















Weighty Professional Opinions as to the 
Virtues and Efficacy of Guy’s Tonic. 








Guy’s Tonic is the Approved British Remedy for Indigestion, Liver 
Affections, Nervous Maladies, Debility, Emaciation, and Disorders 
characterised by Mal-nutrition and loss of Vitality in the System. 





A retired Indian Surgeon (late Medical Officer, North Bhangulpore, 
Bengal), writes : 
* Fulham, S.W. 


“Gentlemen,—With regard to your query as to your preparation— 
Guy’s Tonic—I may say that it has proved in my hands an Alterative and ' 
Tonic of undoubted utility in Low, Weak, and Atonic States-of the System, 
particularly when these are of a Chronic character. I hive used it myself 
for my old Indian Liver Trouble, and prescribed it largely with good 
results in Functional Diseases of the Stomach, Hepatic Congestion, and 
Renal mischief. It is also of Service in Nervous Affections, especially 
those affecting Women, and generally useful in Debility and Emaciation 
. || arising from Mal-nutrition and Depressed Vital Force, - You may. publish 
my opinion if you wish, but, for obvious reasons, I must request you not 


to make my name public.” 
** Milford, co. Donegal. 


* Gentlemen,—I enclose Remittance, for which I request you to send 
| me by post Four Bottles of Guy’s Tonic. I have prescribed the Tonic to 
| several People, who have derived much Benefit from it, but I may mention 
that all which I order myself is used by my Wife.—Yours faithfully, 


“J. A. Osporne, M.D.” 

Guy’s Tonic is sold by Chemists and 
Stores throughout the World. It is now 
employed in Hospital Practice, and is 














widely recommended by Medical Men. 
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Original Milk 








CONTAINS ALL THE 


CREAM ofthe 


OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 
proof against Carrying Disease. 





Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 


||| Breakfast, ‘Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 


Invalids, &c., «&c. , 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow.] 


NOTHER very quiet publishing week ! 
A Yet it will be a memorable one. The 
publication of the newly discovered Zogia, or 
Sayings of Our Lord, is an event solitary in 
its importance and in its appeal to the 
imagination. One cannot but wonder what 
records of the life and words of Christ may 
et > light in the desert places of the 
ast. No event which modern civilisation 
could produce would be comparable to the 
discovery of a new and illuminating record 
of Christ’s life and ministry. The discovery 
of a papyrus not half the size of this page, 
and containing only eight broken sentences, 
is a lesser event, but yet a great one. 
These Sayings are believed to-date from 
somewhere between 150 and 300 a.p.; and 
they, apparently, have an origin indepen- 
dent of our Gospels. The story of the 
finding of the papyrus by Messrs. Bernard 
P. Grenfell and Arthur 8. Hunt, two young 
Oxford scholars, has been told this week in 
every. newspaper. These explorers set to 
work to examine a series of low mounds on 
the edge of the Libyan desert, 120 miles 
south of a mark the site of the 
ancient city of Oxyrhynchus. The pa 
which is now a centre of interest to C an 
dom “was found at the very beginning of 
our work upon the town in a mound which 
produced a great number of papyri belong- 
ing to the first three centuries of our era, 
those in the immediate vicinity of our frag- 
ment belonging to the second and third 
centuries.” No time has been lost in giving 
a translation of these Zogia to the world, and 
it was a worthy thought which prompted the 
issue of that translation in a cheap form. Six- 
pence is so small a sum that the message may 





almost be said. to be given without money 
and without price. Certainly.there is no 
danger of exaggerating the importance an 
interest of a second eentury papyrus, which 
gives us, as Christ’s own utterance, the 
words: ‘‘ Wherever -there are... an 
there is one ... alone, I am with him. 
Raise the stone and there thou shalt find 
Me; cleave the wood and there am I.” 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt give the Greek 
text of the Zogia, an English translation with 
notes, and a few general remarks. We 
shall not, however,. further anticipate our 
reviewer's treatment of this remarkable relic. 
Last week brought us an important book 
written in reply to another: we refer to 
Prof. Gardiner’s What Gunpowder Plot Was. 
It is a coincidence surely worth noting that 
we have this week Mr. Andrew Lang’s reply, 
in book form, to Prof. Max Miiller’s Contri- 
butions to the Science of Mythology. Mr. 
Lang’s book may be beyond the average 
reader, like Prof. Miiller’s, but Mr. Lang’s 
Introduction is not. It runs to twenty-four 
pages; and it is a clean-cut statement of 
the issue between the anthropological method 
and the linguistic method of studying and 
explaining mythology. Prof. Max Miilleris 
the champion, the almost solitary champion, 
of the second of these methods. The general 
problem is stated by Mr. Lang to be this: 


‘“‘Has lan e—especially language in a 
state of ‘ disease ’"—been the great source of the 
mythology of the world? Or does mythology, 
on the whole, represent the survival of an old 
state of thought—not caused by language— 
from which civilised men have slowly emanci- 

ted themselves ? Mr. Max Miller is of the 
Conan, anthropologists of the latter, opinion. 
Both, of course, agree that myths are a product 
of thought, of a kind of thought almost 
extinct in civilised races; but Mr. Miller 
holds that language caused that kind of 
thought. We, on the other hand, think that 
l age only gave it one meaus of expressing 
itself.” 


That is lucid enough. As regards the plan 
of his book, Mr. Lang writes: ‘“‘The pages 
which follow cannot but seem wandering 
and desultory, for they are a reply to a 
book, Mr. Max Miiller’s Contributions to the 
Science of Mythology, in which the attack is 
of a skirmishing character.” 


We have received from the office of the’ 


Review of Reviews a copy of Vol. VII. (1896) 
of the Annual Index to Periodicals, which is 
so ably compiled by Miss ape 
The Index is so complete that an analysis 
of it would reflect the characteristics of the 
year in an interesting way. Indeed, in his 
Preface to this volume Mr. Stead writes : 


‘“‘The most extensive and tedious topics to 
deal with in 1896, from the indexing point of 
view, seem to have been South Africa, and the 
United States Presidential Campaign with its 
Free Silver and other issues ; Venezuela, Cuba, 
and Armenia have continued to make a hea 
demand on space in 1896; the Education Bi 
and the question of Anglican Orders are also 
among the much-discussed topics of the year ; 
Mr. Balfour's Foundations of Belief and 
Mr. Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty have 


still been favourite subjects of criticism ; recent 
books have renewed the interest in Bishop 
Butler, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Manning, 
and others; and death has brought to special 
notice the lives and work of such men-as Lord 
Leighton and William Morris.” 





The sportsmanlike conduct of our South 
African colonists .in' presenting ‘an ironclad 


d | to the British Navy-has received the recog- 


nition it deserves. We are not surprised to 
find that sport in South Africa has reached 


d| the stage when it must needs be written 


about. We have received the 1897 edition 
of a new ‘official handbook” of South 
African Sports. This work is edited by 
Mr. G. A. Parker, the hon. secretary of the 
South African Football and Cricket Associa- 
tions. Referring to the present literature 
of sport in South Africa, Mr. Parker writes : 


** Football Annuals, chiefly Association, are 
published by hard - working secretaries in 
various centres, and the Durban Rowing Club 
also prints a small Annual. An endeavour, 
however, has now been made to collect full 
information as to the rise and progress of each 
branch of sport, and also to bring up to date 
all records of importance. Considerable time 
and trouble have been taken in securing from 
all parts of South Africa much of the data 
which a herein ; but the labour is « 
labour of love for pure and healthy sport; and 
if this book meets with a successful sale, it is 
the intention of the compiler .. .” 


Space does not permit us to print all the 
intentions of the compiler, but they are 
excellent. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Taz Loemu; or, Sayines or Ove Loxp. From an early 
Greek Papyrus. Edited by Bernard P. Grenfell, M.A., 
and Arthur 8. Hunt, M.A. Hepvry Frowde, 2s.and 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A Swertanp Minister or ree Ereuteenta OCrnrery : 
Berne Passaces 1n rue Lire or tras Rev. Jouw 
Mitt. The Leonards (Kirkwall). 

Hee Masgsty roe Quszn. By W.T. Stead. Review of 
Reviews Office. 

Famous Scors Serres: Six Watrer Scorr. By George 
Saintsbury. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1s. 6d. 


POETRY, DRAMA, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
En@Lise Varse-Sravcrvee (A Preratony Srupy). By 
T. 8. Omond. David Douglas (Edinburgh). 
Aruatis, By Racine. Translated into English verse by 
W.P. Thompson, Hachette & Co. 
From tHe Woms oF THE MoRNING. 
Roxburghe Press. Is, 
Essays tn Literary Arr, By Hiram M, Stanley. 
Sonnenschein & Co. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE, 


ConremMeorary Scizncgs Serres: Hattucinarions anp_ 
Iutustons. By Edmund Parish. Walter Scott. 6s. 


By Birch Vye. The 


Swan, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A Paemer or Frencn Erymotoay. By B. Daly Cocking. 

A. D, Innes & Co, 

MYTHOLOGY, : 

Mopern Myrnotocy. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 

FOREIGN. 

Sovuvenizs er Impressions: 1840-1871. 

Philippe de Massa. Calmann Lévy. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Crogvuer. By Arthur Lillie. Longmans, Green & Co, 68 
Leay’s Royat Navy List. Witherby & Co, 
Tue FoREIGNER IN THE FarMyarp,. By Ernest Edwin 
Williams, William Heinemann, 

Tae Moustc or raz Ports; a Musroran'’s Birtapay Book, 
Compiled by D’Esterre-Keeling. Walter Scott, Ltd. 
Reuric Farr. By Paul Parfait. Translated by a Catholic 

Templar, Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Sones, Stores, anp Sayinas or Norroux. 
Rye. Agas H. Goose (Norwich). 2s. 
Sourmz Arrican Sports. By G. A. Parker. 
Low. , 
Tus Proressor’s Cainpesnx, By Edith Henrietta Vowler. 
Longmans, Green & Co, , 6s. 


Par le Mis. 


By Walter 


Sampson 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





N 1889 the trustees of the British 
I Museum acquired from Mr. Ruskin a 
volume of Italian drawings, which that 
gentleman had bought some eighteen years 
previously, at a time when the trustees 
were unable to make the acquisition them- 
selves. These pr, belong to the most 
interesting period of Florentine art, about 
1460 a.D., and are unique in character and 
subject, representing the personages and 
events of sacred and profane history from 
the creation of man to the foundation of 
Florence by Julius Cesar. They are ninety- 
nine in number, each measuring thirteen 
inches high by nine inches wide, and are 
executed in pen-and-bistre and bistre-wash, 
with an extraordinary richness and fanciful- 
ness of invention in matters of costume, 
ornament, and decoration. No satisfactory 
= as to the artist was made until Mr. 

idney Colvin, on whose advice they had 
been bought by the trustees, brought 
forward a mass of evidence to prove that 
they are the work of the famous Florentine 
goldsmith, niello worker, and engraver, 
Maso Finiguerra (1426-1464), 





Mr. Cotvrn has now prepared the draw- 
ings to form, with a number of subsidi 
illustrations, a magnificent volume. It wi 
bear the title 4 Florentine Picture Chronicle, 
by Maso Finiguerra. Mr. Colvin supplies a 
critical and descriptive text to the plates, 
which have been reproduced in facsimile. 
Three hundred copies only are to be issued, 
the publisher being Mr. Quaritch. The 
book is due to subscribers some time during 
the present year. 





THe dramatic libretto of M. Albeniz’ 
opera, Pepita Jimenez, just produced with 
singular success in Prague, is in Eng- 
lish—the work of Mr. N. B. Money- 
Coutts, who has taken for his subject the 
novel of Juan Valera, translated some 
little time ago by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
The Spanish spirit of gaiety and the 
Spanish touch of conscience and religion 
—very unlike the matter generally thought 
worth translating—are admirably captured 
by the English Fibrettist, who is rather, in 
this instance, to be called a dramatist. The 
opera is making the tour of some of the 
most important cities of the Continent, and 
will, no doubt, find its way to London in 
due course. 





Tae Omar Khayyam Club will almost 
justify its existence if its proceedings con- 
tinue to make the entertaining reading 
which they have done of late. Last Satur- 
day the Club met at Great Marlow in force, 
and with the addition of new members, who 
included Mr. J. M. Barrie. There was a 
dinner at the Crown Inn, and a speech by 
Mr. Gosse, whose year of office as Shah-in- 
Shah was then terminating. Ina humorous 
speech, Mr. Gosse announced the result of 
an i which the Club had made to the 
late Shah of Persia on the neglected 


condition of Omar’s grave at Naishapur. 
The Shah, not having the advantage of 


knowing Omar on translations, touk a 
very ordinary view of the matter. In fact, 
he told the Club that they might come and 
lock after the poet’s tomb for themselves. 
Shortly afterwards he was assassinated ; 
but not, Mr. Gosse assured his hearers, by 
an emissary of the Omar Club. We believe 
that, as a matter of fact, emissaries of the 
Omar Club are exceedingly rare in Persia. 





TxEre is a rose-bush at Kew which 
was transported from the tomb, but 
Prof. Thiselton Dyer says it is of a 
‘contemptible species,” though on the other 
hand the Club is prepared to make oath 
that its fragrance is ‘‘ exquisite.” One of 
our caricaturists should give us a picture of 
the Club devoutly encircling the rose-bush, 
inhaling attar and Omar from its bloom, with 
Prof. Thiselton Dyer, in the background, 
looking on with an air of botanical com- 
passion. 





In his 


8 h at the Conversazione of the 
Lib Cont 


mference, Sir John Lubbock 
alluded to the burial of good books beneath 
unsuitable titles. ‘‘ Thus,” he said, “an 
excellent work by Dr. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, 
called Zhe Planetary and Stellar Worlds, never 
attracted any general attention till it was 
re-christened Zhe Orbs of Heaven.” Here is 
a hint which publishers with intractable 
volumes on their hands might consider. 
Much is said from time to time of neglected 
books, and spasmodic efforts are made by 
their champions to get them down the 
public throat. The right method would 
seem to be to re-entitle them. 





Ir was amusing to note the co e with 
which the Lord Mayor preceded Sir John 
Lubbock on this occasion. If there is in 
the world one man who has zealously con- 
demned indiscriminate reading it is Sir John 
Lubbock; yet Sir Faudel Phillips could 
begin thus: ‘All his life he had been a 
collector of books, and before he became 
Lord Mayor he used to occasionally look 
inside them. It did not necessarily follow 
that a collector of books was a reader, and 
therefore it was necessary that a love of 
reading should be inculcated in early life, 
otherwise public libraries would lose much 
of their efficacy. Indiscriminate reading 
was often condemned, but any sort of read- 
ing was better than none at all.” We 
regret to say that cheers followed this 
remark. 





New series of volumes in honour of the 
Victorian Era are beginning to wear a 
menacing air. A book which comes into 
being at the bid of the editor of a series 
is rarely anything but book - making or 
expanded journalism. It is seldom litera- 
ture. Now and in, however, a 
work is thus produced which without such 
editorial stimulus would never have been 
written at all, and we fancy that something 
of this kind is in store for us in Messrs. 
Blackie’s new Victorian Era Series. Among 
the volumes arranged for is one by Mr. 
George Gissing, the novelist, on’ Dickens. 
An estimate of Dickens by such a student 





of middle-class and lower middle-class life- 





as Mr. Gissing cannot but be profoundly 
interesting. 





Aw urbane critic in the Daily News dissents 
from our remarks, made a week or two 
since, concerning the influence of the 
universities on literature. He proves with 
little difficulty that from the Isis or the Cam 
have come most of ts heretofore, 
although the non-academic band is formid- 
able. In fiction, however, the universities 
do not score heavily. They claim Thackeray, 
the Kingsleys, Lytton, Reade, and Sir 
Walter Besant, and, adds the writer rather 
cruelly, Mr. Froude. But with the excep- 
tion of Thackeray, the Noes have it. a 
knew this when we wrote. But our remarks 
were in reply to the Spectator, which said 
that from the universities were to come 
shortly our novelists, our journalists, and 
our poets. What has been has been; yet 
we do not think that the leading poets of 
the next thirty years will be academics. 





Tue editors of the American Bookman 
must look to the chastening of their 
reviews. In the current number they 
print a review by a lady which even the 
author who reaps the harvest of her 
superlatives must, we feel, consider ex- 
travagant. Here are extracts: 

** So ect is his temper as he picks his way 
among visi rarte. and Seavereion, that to 
match it we must revert to no annalist less sweet 
than Walton, and to no advocate less great than 
Newman. . . . Witness the sketch of . . . 
where every wizard ph victoriously says 
the unsayable. . . . Kind, true, unprofessorial, 
Soyere ma guetns ete ane Seer 


They are also a lasting treasure to the few who 
keep their sacred to nure literature, to 
golden learning modestly sheathed in easy, 
almost gay reading, and to themes so i 


and old that they seem to their lovers ‘ Above 
the light of the morning star.’ ” 

It is perhaps necessary to add that the 
article in question is a review of Mr. Gosse’s 
Seventeenth Century Studies. 





‘ToGETHER with the ee of 
Part III. of Dr. Wright’s Dialect Diction- 
ary, in which, by the way, we are given 
fifty pages more than promised, comes the 
account of the founding of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society. This body, which has its 
centre in Bradford, a city quite famous for 
the vigour of its intell life, is a direct 
offspring of the committee formed there by 
Dr. Wright two years ago. Their prospectus 
includes the investigation of etymological, 
historical, and ethnological pe mere “as 
revealed by diversities of dialect”; and 
while it is not to see a value in the 
undertaking of philological research by 
untrained enthusiasts; there is no doubt 
that the establishment of societies such as 
this will do much towards the preserving of 
all that is worthy of preservation in local 
records. Possibly the other towns which so 
readily rendered Prof. Wright assistance in 
his work of gathering in material may be 
induced by Bradford’s example to do like- 
wise. 





Tue following story of Count Tolstoi must 





Lbe put on record. During his recent visit: 
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to Moscow he observed a policeman taking 
a drunken man to the station with some 

igour. The Count stopped him and said: 
“Can you read?” ‘* Yes,” was the reply. 
‘*¢ And have you read the Gospel?” ‘* Yes, 
sir.” ‘* Then = ought to know that we 
should not offend our neighbour.” The 
constable looked the Count up and down, 
noticing his shabby ap ce, and asked, 
“Can a read?”  ‘Yos,” said Tolstoi. 
“ And have you read the instructions to the 
police?” ‘*No.” ‘Very well, then, go 
and read them first, and then come back and 
talk to me again.” 





WE regret very much to hear that Mr. 
Richard Holt Hutton, who, as is well known, 
has long been in poor health, is now rather 
seriously ill. 





WE are pleased to note that Prof. A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S., an old contributor to the 
Acapvemy, benefits by the lately issued Civil 
List of grants and pensions. f. Keane’s 
services to science and literature well 
deserved such recognition. 


. The Chairman’s Manual is the title of a new 
volume of reference for the use of those who 
have to preside at public meetings to be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. B. & J. F. Meenan, the book- 
sellers, of Bath, have just got out a very 
praiseworthy little publication. It is a list 
of all the famous people who have stopped 
at Bath in the last tow centuries, and the 
houses that have sheltered them, whenever 
this detail could be given. Jane Austen, 
who laid her stories Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion largely in Bath, stayed at No 1 
Gay-street, and at 4, Sydney-place. The 
Gay-street house is demolished. Christopher 
Anstey, of <Anstey’s Bath Guide, quizzed 
Bath from the windows of 5, Royal-crescent. 
Burke put up at 11, North Parade, Mme. 
D’Arblay at 41, Gay-street. Landor’s house 
was 3, Rivers-street. It is not known where 
Byron stayed, nor where Fielding did ; but 
they both went to Bath. Lord Nelson 
resided at 2, Pierrepont-street. Disraeli 
and Lord Lytton used to stay at the White 
Hart Inn. The list is very long, and 
includes the names and Bath addresses of 
many royalties, including Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Charlotte. 








In Mr. John Lane’s American list we find 
this entry: ‘ Maz. By Julian Croskey. 
etl Can this mean that Mr. Lane has 

een serving up Mr. Beerbohm in parod 
in the way he has served up Mr. = 
Gallienne ? 





Crrrictsm of fiction on this and on the 
other side of the Atlantic obeys different 
standards. Mr. Stephen Crane’s new novel, 
The Third Violet, it seems, has been praised 
by almost every reviewer in this country, 
and dismissed as either bad or unimportant 
by almost every reviewer in America. Is 
this, asks the Chap Book, an attempt on the 
part of London critics to bolster up their 
claim of having “discovered” The Red 
Badge of Courage? 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXXVI.—Bacon. 


to igg and before all things, Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, was a great 
philosopher. In saying this we make no 
pretension to estimate the value of his philo- 
sophy, regarded as an exposition of truth. 
But it is the acknowledged fact that he is the 
founder, the fons et origo, of that utilitarian 
school of philosophy which is wasn d 
English. We do not say that without him 
we should have had no Scottish school of 
philosophy ; no Hume, no Bain, no Reid ; 
that without him we should have had no 
Locke, no John Stuart Mill, no Herbert 
Spencer—who, though very different from 
the utilitarian school, is nevertheless essen- 
tially English, and could not have arisen 
without the various English philosophers 
(whether strictly English or Scottish) who 
had preceded him. That school was in the 
air, and was bound to come. It is perhaps 
only in the case of a Shakespeare that we 
can say a whole literature—nay, almost a 
whole nation—would have been different if 
he had not appeared. But as things have 
been arranged, the whole temper of the 
British school of philosophy looks back to 
Bacon as its starting-point. Far more, in 
our opinion, must it be said that the whole 
of —— physical science must acknow- 
ledge Bacon as its very Adam and pro- 
genitor. Not because Bacon was himself a 
great physical investigator. But because 
he first pointed out the aims and the temper 
of the siyelenl investigator. Cowley stated 
the truth, with the usual perspicacity of the 

t. Bacon did not enter the Promised 

d, but he had the vision of it, and 
pointed the way to it. His whole aim was to 


’ | start a new philosophical school, which should 


antithesize the philosophy of the scholastics 
and the ancients by proceeding from without 
inwards, instead of from within outwards; 
from phenomena to essence, not from essence 
to phenomena. Physical investigation was 
but a branch of this new departure, as he 
conceived it. Yet, in laying down this 
principle, he unwittingly became the patri- 
arch of our modern scientists. Huxley was 
bred from his loins, and men greater in 
a sae science than Huxley. This, we 
esitatingly aver, seems to us a greater 
achievement than the authorship of the 
British school of philosophy. Already 
there is a reaction towards the recognition 
of that very scholastic school which Bacon, 
the philosopher, lived only to destroy and 
bring into contempt. But there is not, nor 
ever will be, any reaction from the temper 
of physical research which he first in- 
culeated. Other views may arise as to the 
value of the principle he laid down in 
regard to ae There can be no 
other view as to the value of the principle 
he laid down in regard to physical science. 
Here, however, we are not concerned with 
him on these grounds. We are concerned 
with him solely as one of the explorers in 
English prose. And here his name is not 
so great. He wrote many things, including 
the not very successful attempt to follow the 
path of Plato and’ Sir Thomas More, in the 





New Atlantis, But he°survives chiefly by 
his Essays. They mainly: show Bacon the 











chancelior, the courtier, and man of the 
world. They are full of very shrewd 
wisdom, of a devious and not over-principled 
kind. No attempt is there in them at deep 
truths, such as you might expect from a philo- 
sopher. Not truth, but expediency the truth 
of self-interest and worldly consideration, is 
their aim. They show Bacon as an oppor- 
tunist of the first water, a respectable British 
Machiavel. If to be a sage in the art of 
“ getting on” constitute greatness, then, 
and not otherwise, they are great. As 
regards their style, they are what he would 
himself doubtless call “very pithy, preg- 
nant, and sententious.” The sentences are 
short, clear, well-knit, unsuperfluous. But 
there is no attempt at the more complex 
evolutions of style; and the succession of 
short barks (so to speak) is apt to get as 
tiresome as the utterances of a dog, though 
he barked like the hoariest sage in kennel- 
dom. There is one exception; and that (if 
we remember rightly) is the first essay in 
the collection. But though the earliest (or 
almost the earliest, if our memory should 
deceive us) in the book, it is stated by 
editors to be the latest written. We can 
well believe it. For here Bacon ascends to 
an altogether higher level in subject-matter ; 
and naturally, therefore, to an altogether 
higher level in style. In the sustained 
dignity of its sentences, as in the sustained 
dignity of its thought, it is altogether 
worthy of Sir Thomas Browne, and might 
not unhappily be taken for the work of that 
later and greater master of prose. Other- 
wise, even as regards the. terseness and 
weight of wisdom in individual sentences 
(the excellence in which Bacon excels), the 
palm must be given to his philosophical 
works, in spite of their alien language. For 
example : 

‘« Present justice is in your power; for that 
which is to come you have no security.” 


Or again : 

‘* Men believe that their reason governs words. 
But it is also true that words, like the arrows 
from a Tartar bow, are shot back, and react on 
the mind.” 

And yet again (though it is a precept which 
has its exceptions, in the case of intuitional 
minds) : 

‘* Let every student of nature take this as a 
fact, that whatever the mind seizes and dwells 
on with peculiar satisfaction is to be held in 
suspicion.” 

Consider also this most practical maxim : 


“In attempts to improve your character, 
know what is in your power and what beyond 
ag 
Or finally, the saying in the De Amicitid, 
which we quote in the original language 
on account of its superior terseness : 


** Magna civitas, magna solitudo.” 


It might be a saying from Seneca or &t. 
Augustine, so pregnant and sparse in word- 
ing is it. d if we have somewhat 
deprecated the excessive praise usually 
given to Bacon as a writer of prose, let it be 
acknowledged that, compared with the 
average modern writer, he is fine and full 
of matter indeed. It is only by comparison 
with the great writers of the seventeenth 
century that he appears less a master of hig 
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art. But then, he preceded them; and 
perhaps even Sir Thomas Browne learned 
something from him. 
Francois THoyPson. 
| Zhe first series of Academy Portraits ends 
with the present issue. A new series is in 
preparation, which will begin in the autumn. | 


THE MOTTOES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS | "4. 


Lives . of at men, says the modern 
—— remind us we can make our |’ 
ives sublime. Unhappily it is not until 


they are dead that particulars of the lives 
of great men usually reach us, and then 
often in a distorted shape. It is therefore 
stimulating to find that repository of in- 
genious and novel ideas, Mr. Stead, pro- 
ducing a plan by which great men may 
assist us even while they remain, as members 
of the Psychical Society call it, in the 
“form.” Mr. Stead’s method is to extract 
from the illustrious of this nation the 
motto or written — which has helped 
them to qualify for a place in the album of 
Notables (charming word!) which he has 
just issued as part of his contribution to 
the Diamond Jubilee. Notables of Britain 
is the title of the book, and in it you find 
some hundred and fifty photographs and 
autographs of those men and women whose 
pictures the public is apparently never 
weary of gazing upon. iy e only really 
fresh one is that of Mr. F. E. Garrett. To 
some of us they have become a little tire- 
some, and it is possibly because he suspects 
this that Mr. Stead has sauced the old 
ingredients with mottoes. No one, there- 
fore, who is in the habit of hurrying past 
the Stereoscopic Company’s window in 
Regent-street or Spooner’s in the Strand 
need be terrified by Notables of Britain, for 
unfamiliar material is offered, and most of 
the pictures are the result of recent. sittings. 

Even Mr. Stead, however, meets with 
reversals, and many of his Notables refuse 
to give away their inspiration. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and the humorists state the case for 
the opposition with most force. Mr. Rhodes, 
bluntly and to the point, but without 
any punctuation, writes: “I am_ sorry 
I cannot send vou as desired my 
motto the reason is [ dislike making 
public my secret thoughts and I do not 
care to have my name subscribed to what 
might be termed a flabby epigram.” Mr. 
Zangwill says: “I cannot recollect ever 
having been helped most by any particular 
saying, quotation, or passage.” Mr. Bur- 
nand is more general: “Except, perhaps, 
‘Do unto others as you would they should 
do to you,’ I am not aware of any ‘precept, 
saying, verse, text, or quotation’ that I 
have found particularly useful. I have 
seen them up as ‘ ornamental’ in rooms were 
texts and mottoes were used for decorative 
purposes. 4s a rule, I should say texts do 
serve decoratively.” This is more cynical 
than Mr. Punch’s representative usually is. 
This conspiracy of silence is joined by Her 
Majesty, the Princess of Wales, the Duchess 
of York, Prince Edward of York, the 
Dowager Empress of Germany, the Marquis 
of Lorne, Lord Elgin, Lord Salisbu: \ 


Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 








‘Chamberlain,’ Lord Rosebery, the Duke of 


Devonshire, the Speaker, and many more 
whose mottoes one would be delighted to 
know.’ Even Mr. Gladstone refuses, )ex- 


hibiting as he does so a complaining spirit: 
rare in that most courteous of 


corre- 

spondents : ‘‘ Very regretfully I find myself 
unable to comply with your oa as it 
would expose me to the ings and 
es of a multitude of birds of prey 
which are always striving to peck me in 
pieces.” So much for the reticent Notables. 
On the other hand, we have some charm- 
ing confessions. “Tell the truth and shame 


the devil,” is the form of words which has |’ 
to lift Mr. Labouchere to his present |' 


helped 
altitude. The Duke of Argyll’s motto is 
even more Laboucherian: ‘‘ Ye shall know 
the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free.”” Earl Spencer gives two: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ” ; and “‘ Be just and fear not.” The 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s contribution is one 
of the most ape f “T should find it 
almost impossible to select any one sayin; 
or text as that which has been more ms | 
to me than any other; but here is one 
uttered more than two centuries ago by an 
ancestor of mine, Sir William Petty, whose 
ideas I may perhaps have inherited : ‘ It is 
hard,’ he wrote in 1676, ‘to say where the 
scale ends, either upwards or downwards; 
but it is certain that the proud coxcomb 
man is not the top of it. erefore let us 
be sober and modest, and conform to the 
general practice of good men, and the laws 
of our age and country, and carefully study 
the laws of Nature, which are the , tao of 
God!’” Lord Dufferin’s reply is of great 
interest, coming from so accomplished a 
diplomatist: ‘‘ The most comforting saying 
I know of, out of the Bible, is contained in 
Milton’s line— 


‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


These words have consoled me for many 
an unaccomplished task and useless endea- 
vour.” ‘‘Ich Dien,” says the Prince of 
Wales. ‘‘ England expects every man to do 
his duty,” writes the Duke of York. “All 
things are lawful unto me, but all things are 
not expedient,” is Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man’s favourite excerpt from St. Paul. 


** One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each,” 


says Lord Russell of Killowen, with rich 
emphasis. ‘Never fret,” says Sir Henry 
Hawkins, looking as if he never did. 
“ Speech is silver, silence is gold,” says Sir 
George Lewis. ‘‘ The frontiers of England 
are the coasts of the Enemy,” says Rear- 
Admiral Sir J. A. Fisher. ‘God save the 
Queen,” says Lord Wolseley. Prof. Max 
Miiller, standing to it like a soldier, with 
sword and cocked hat, remarks ‘‘ Das Leben 
ist ernst.” Two pages later Mr. John 
Burns affirms, with Tom Paine, ‘‘The world 
is my country, and to do good is my re- 
ligion.” On the other hand, Mr. Tom Mann 
goes to Swedenborg: “All religion has 
relation to life, and the life of religion is to 
do . 

he literary men are communicative. Mr. 
Lecky, looking humorously puzzled at his 
close proximity to. Mr. Kipling, and Mr. 





Kipling ‘himself aré, it is true, silent; but 
Mr. Hall Caine asks, “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” Mr. 
Haggard advises, “In your patience possess 
ye your souls”; Mr. Hardy , with 
‘Marcus Aurelius, ‘This is the chief thing: 
Be not perturbed, for all things are accord< 
‘ing to the nature of the universal” ;” atid’ 
Ian Maclaren repeats the same thing, but 
in different words: ‘‘In the wilt of God is’ 
our tranquillity.” Mr. Crockett is not 
conscious of having been: influenced by 
quotations: “ Still Tennyson's noble aspira-- 
tion— ace iia 
‘To speak no evil; no, nor listen to it’— 


hits the nail as squarely on the head as 
anything I know, and Scott’s dying words. 
to his children I should like to be able to. 
repeat when my turn comes: ‘For myself, 
my dears, I am unconscious of ever having 
done‘ahy man an injury, or omitted any fair 
opportunity of doing any man a benefit.’” 
Mr. Meredith, who is represented by an old 
rtrait, sends the aphorism: ‘‘ Monarchy 
ons its chance of extension only in the 
spiritual appeal to us.” Mr. Alma Tadema™ 
says, ‘I count myself in nothing else -so 
happy 8 in a soul remembering my good _ 
friends’; and the only oflier ‘artist ‘whois. 
communicative is Mr. Holman Hunt, who 
writes: ‘It has always been a pain to mé ~* 
that so much of personal display that cannot 
be avoided has to be-made by anartist in 
the present day. He is not an actor, nor # 
member of Parliament who must appear on 
the Husting at times, and it seems to me 
that he has the right to seclusion as far as 
ssible. This at least was the feelin 
with which I entered on the profession, an 
I have retained it to this day.” But Mr. 
Holman Hunt is not a popular painter. The 
only poet to deliver his soul is Sir Lewis 
Morris. Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. Swinburne, 
and Mr. William Watson merely sign their 
names, while Sir Edwin Arnold, though he 
is loquacious enough, is grou by Mr. 
Stead with the editors. Miss Ellen Terry 
and Sir Henry Irving represent the stage. 
Miss Terry says, “‘ Nothing but the Infinite 
ity is sufficient for the infinite pathos of 
a Ae life,” a remark from John Inglesant. - 
Henry Irving declares, ‘‘ Perseverance keeps 
honour bright.” Another believer in this- 
quality. is, by the way, Lord Armstrong, 
who is, however, less enthusiastic. ‘ Per- 
severance,” says he, “ generally prevails.” 
Cricketers are not represented among the 
Notables, nor are doctors, nor. architects, 
nor musicians, nor commercial’ men. The ~ 
list is, indeed, ridiculously incomplete, but, .. 
as with everything that Mr. Stead does, 
immensely interesting. 








PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Lovers of eighteenth century gossip will 
relish M. de Ségur’s big volume on Mme. 
Geoffrin. Nobody was ever so mysteriously, 
so unaccountably celebrated as this illiterate 
bourgeoise, whose attitude toward the circle 
of great men she gathered about her was 
that of a liberal and disagreeable old school- - 
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mistress. True, nothing could be more 
contemptible than the position of the men 
of letters she protected. It was certainly a 
case of talent entretenu. Beauty entretenue is 
not permitted to claim respect, and talent 
(or even genius) in the same squalid 
situation has as little right to our esteem. 
All these t lights of the past century 
paid for and bed in extravagant 
stanzas to their eccentric benefactress, and 
she repaid herself by rude handling of her 
protégés. It was a fair bargain. But how 
unenviable the fate of a keeper of a salon. 
Better far to keep a menagerie. Wild 
beasts, not a whit more dangerous, are more 
entertaining than servile men of letters. 
And the , the eternal brilliant chatter, 
the futile correspondence, the nauseous 
comedy between mendicity and liberality, 
the affronting patronage and degrading 
submission, the bon-mots, the ill-will, vanity, 
jealousy, intrigue, and perfidy the tale of 
such a useless institution of the ‘kingdom 
of the Rue Saint Honoré” implies! As a 
document, the history of Mme. Geoffrin’s 
salon will always be remarkable, so that 
M. de ty 2 is safe to find readers; but it 
will not heighten our esteem of the gentle- 
men who conspired to spread her fame 
through Europe in return for excellent 
dinners and substantial pour-boires. Who 
will turn to the unread Bélisaire for being 
reminded that Marmontel, on its failure, 
was politely shown his protectress’s door, and 
eager ys to find a lodging (this time paid 
or with coin more substantial than eulogy) 
elsewhere ? 

Parole Jurée is a lady’s novel. Reversing 
the order with us, women writers are rare 
here, and, with the exception of the ever- 
adorable , considerably inferior. In a 
serious line, the single notable woman-writer 
is Arvéde Barine. Gyp pictures the latter 
half of her century, and is a creature apart. 
Nobody else counts. Mme. de Bovet, in her 
Parole Jurée, has attempted to modernise 
and make practical George Sand’s figure of 
Lélia. Her success is not conspicuous. Her 
heroine is a young French lady belonging to 
the best society, who, bent upon independence 
in the fullest sense of the word, obtains the 
title of canonness. Though unmarried, she 
declines chaperonage, family ties, and lives 
alone ; is seen everywhere—at opera, concert, 
ball, dinner, and returns to her rooms at all 
hours accompanied by various men, all more 
or less in love with her. In New York or 
in London this might exist. In Paris it is 

ure romancing. She falls in love with a 

iplomat separated from his wife, becomes 
his mistress, after a great deal of reason- 
able discussion, joins him in Switzerland, 
where their relations are countenanced by 
the diplomat’s mother. Still, society con- 
tinues to receive the Countess Jacqueline 
with open arms, a proceeding we are per- 
mitted to doubt on the part of society. She 
declines to marry her lover, after an open 
liaison of three years, because his wife 
made him promise on her death-bed that 
he would never do so—hence the title. 
There are mony truths harshly and un- 
sympatheticauly said in this clever novel, in 
spite of the absurdity of the central figure. 

me. de Bovet’s claim is that a woman, 
honest, beautiful, young, unmarried, and 








noble, may, with all a man’s sense of in- 
dependence and honour, yield to illicit love, 
— remain purer than many a wife or 
maid. She mars her object by a lack of 
style, of charm, of art, or humour, and by 
an inveteracy of preaching. Women writers, 
who are not de race, like the great ones, are 
apt gr hy og sentimental = See In 
eir wish to pro te what they regard 
to be an piel idea, they forget that 
the novelist should be an artist before a 
preacher; that his first mission is to please 
and afterwards persuade if he can. The 
book is written in a domineering, coarse, 
—— mood ; in a harsh staccato style. 
sponsable is another lady’s novel; this 
time a princess’s, no less. Its theme is 
quite the opposite. The heroine, a Scotch 
girl, Viviane Ford, is beautiful, philan- 
thropical, wealthy, intellectual. she has 
taken her university degrees, and astounds 
her French friends by Selag simple, pure, 
womanly, and lovely in spite of it. She, 
too, conducts her affairs with extraordinary 
independence. She bids for a large factory 
off-hand because the French owner is un- 
popular with his work-people. Finding a 
young French nobleman in love with her 
rench cousin, the a i 3 employer’s 
wife, she carries him off in her yacht 
to the Congo, where she undertakes to 
provide him with plenty of philanthropical 
occupation as soap for his soul, as well as that 
of the Prince of Congo for his material ablu- 
tions. On the voyage they talk a on deal 
of virtue and the eternal good, and, washed 
clean in the Congo, the young man returns 
on the husband’s death to marry the widow 
the beautiful and virtuous Viviane so 
authoritatively saved him from seducing. 
We hope this will prove a precedent, and that 
Parisian exiles in the provinces on the eve 
of a fatal rendez-vous, will henceforth submit 
to be carried off to the Congo, in the interest 
of their own virtue and that of their neigh- 
bour’s wife, by fair and interesting dragons. 
The question is, would Viviane have found 
M. de Tresseurs so surprisingly facile had 
she been plain, poor, and middle-aged? So 
here the recipe of the Princess Olga Canta- 
cuzéne-Altieri (the writer with such a 
troublesome name ought in the interest of 
the public temper to adopt an easy nom de 
plume) falls. Beauty, as well as yachts, is 
rare, however unive the desire may be 
to save our neighbours from ill-doing. 
Viviane herself proves her weakness by 
loving a shabby and futile young man who 
writes. Him, too, she extricates from the 
meshes of vice, and this extremely virtuous, 
if not very powerful novel, ends with the 
lovers sitting with clasped hands “like 
Monica and Augustine on the beach of 
Ostia.” 
Dans la Brume, by Léon de Tinseau, is 
purely a “literary” novel. The hero is a 
et, the heroine a novelist, and the villain 
is a journalist—an appropriate trinity. How 
it may be with other readers I do not know, 
but the literary hero is to me an abomina- 
tion; the literary heroine, if possible, even 
worse. The finest novel in the world would 
be spoiled for my reading if the hero pre- 
sented dabbled with ink in the capacity of 
popular dramatist, popular novelist, popular 
poet, or, worst of all, brilliant jeune. I 





think I should even ‘prefer a heroine who 
could not spell to a heroine who wrote like 
an angel. The heroine of Dans la Brume 
does not write like an angel, and she 
has the soul of a milliner. The poet is a 
colourless fool, which is after all an 
improvement, as poets in fiction are gene- 

y supposed to be Ouidaesque creatures 
—superlatively brilliant, successful, and 
seductive. The reporter is a cad, and the 
atmosphere such to make one grateful, since 
books must be written and newspapers and 
magazines filled, that matters are conducted 
differently with us. The venality and in- 
trigues of French journalism as exposed in 
Dans la Brume carry imagination to a lower 
atmospheric condition than fog, and plunge 
it into mud. H. L. 





New Books. 


Crépuscules. André Fontainas. 

Zeitoun. Aghassi. 

Parole Jurée. Marie Anne de Bovet. 
Lettres a Alfred de Musset. George Sand, 








THE BOOK 


THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 


Pro anp Con. 


i iy was not easy to collect authoritative 
opinions on the renewed intention of 
the Publishers’ Association to assist the 
Booksellers’ Association in their attempt to 
reduce the discount on books from 30. to 
2d. It is recognised that if this alteration 
is to be brought about there must be some- 
thing in the nature of a struggle. No one 
wishes to be specially identified with the 
unpleasant part of the revolution; and, mean- 
while, the situation remains delicate and 
doubtful. 
Pro. 


‘What line are you taking?” I said to 
“ar large bookseller, who shall be name- 
ess. 

“What line! Oh, make no mistake about 

I’m heart and soul in favour of the 

e.” 
“ Of a reduction from 3d. to 2d. ?” 
“Yes. I want a better profit on new 
books. There is no trade in which profits 
are cut so low as ours. We have worked 
for this reversion to the 2d. discount for 
years, and now we mean to have it!” 

“ And are you hopeful of the result ?” 

“Oh, yes. The great publishers are not 
going to on the movement for nothing.” 

‘“You believe, then, in coercion?” 

‘Yes, in the coercion of about as many 
men as I can count on the fingers of one 
hand.. That is all that is needed to settle 
the whole business.” 

‘* But these are big men, are they not?” 

‘“‘ They will come in.” 

‘“‘T am told that a 2d. discount will mean 
a loss of country customers to London book- 
sellers.” 

“Undoubtedly. I — to lose a lot of 
my country customers. They will have much 
less need to. send to London for books. 


MARKET. 


it. 





But I am willing to make the sacrifice, if it 
be one. Live and let live is my motto, and 
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I am convinced that a healthy state of the 
book trade throughout the country will be 
favourable to every bookseller. I shall lose 
country customers, and I e to lose 
revenue in the first year after the ——- 
But the increase of profits will grad 
compensate me for any losses. Moreover, 
the town bookseller will always have an 
advantage over the country bookseller under 
any system of discount. Books being pro- 
duced in London can best be sold there. 
We shall keep all our customers who live 
in remote rural districts. Where we shall 
lose them will be in the big provincial 
towns. I don’t mind. I believe in this 
movement.” 

‘‘ Well; your success seems to depend on 
force in the last resort. Do you think you 
have force enough at your command ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Con. 


I next called on a very large bookseller, 
who turned out to be an opponent of the 
reform. ‘Are you,” I had said to him, 
“ one of the 729—I mean the 729 booksellers 
who have declared for a 2d. discount ? ” 

“‘T cannot talk to you on this subject.” 

“T am told they mean to have their way 
this time.” 

“Indeed! I don’t believe in coercion. 
I want Free Trade. But I cannot say a 
word to you.” 

‘The change must tend to multiply pros- 
perous booksellers throughout the country.” 

“Oh, yes. Still, I don’t see why I 
should be called upon to establish my rivals 
in business. That is what it comes to. 
But I must preserve absolute silence on this 
topic.” 

“‘Do you consider that coercion is, as a 
matter of fact, possible ?”’ 

““No, I don’t. There have been attempts 
already. But a bookseller who wants books 
can get them. And do you mean to say 
that if I send an order for fifty books to a 
publisher I shall not have it executed? I 
have my own opinion on the point, but, as I 
have said, I prefer to remain dumb.” 

‘You are satisfied, then, with your profits 
on new copyright books under the 34d. 
discount ?” 

“Yes, Iam. I have got inured to them, 
and I have built up a big turnover on them, 
and I have developed my trade in bound 
books to help out, and the whole thing is 
systematised and fixed; it is an evolution; 
and it is absurd to talk of legislating it into 
something different. You must excuse me, 
but you really cannot persuade me to talk 
on this subject.” 

““May I take it that you have always 
been loyal to the 3d. discount? I mean, you 
have never allowed more than 3d., or allowed 
discount on books published at net prices?” 

“I have never done either; but I may 
tell you that the practice of certain book- 
séllers of giving discount on net books has 
reached such a pass that I have lately been 
considering my position.” 

‘Then you are really between two fires ?” 

“Yes, I am. I am between those who 
stretch the present system and those who 
wish to contract it. But I must decline to 
open my mouth; silence, I find, is the best 
policy.” 

“Thank you. Good morning.” 


Y |“ Mademoiselle de 





DRAMA. 


LAYS as well as books have their 

destinies. That a version of 
Belle-Isle ” should 
be following one of ‘‘Un Mariage sous 
Louis XV.” at the Haymarket Theatre 
would seem to denote a boom in Dumas. 
In point of fact, chance has been the main 
factor in this as in so many other situations. 
The West End managers have no particular 
belief in Dumas per se; nor, most assuredly, 
has the revival of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle,” under the title of ‘‘ The Silver Key,” 
at Her Majesty’s, been determined by the 
success of “ Un Mariage sous Louis XV.,” 
otherwise ‘‘ A Marriage of Convenience,” at 
the Haymarket. The explanation of this 
conjunction of adaptations, which I have 
from the adapter himself, is curiously 
simple. Some little time ago Mr. Sydney 
Grundy turned to “‘ Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle” with a view of making a fresh version 
of it for Mr. Tree. In the particular volume 
of the Dumas “ Théatre ” which he took w 
“Un Mariage sous Louis XV.” happen 
to be the next play in order. It attracted 
his eye; he read it, saw possibilities in it, 
and adapted it, with the result that it is 
now making the fortune of the Haymarket 
management. But had it not been for the 
accident of the second play being bound up 
with the first in a Calmann-Lévy collection, 
it would, probably, never have been heard 
of by the playgoer of the presentday. And 
that would have been a pity. “‘ Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle ” has frequently been adapted 
to the English stage. I have myself seen 
two or three versions of it, and others were 
before my time. Not that it ranks so much 
higher than other plays from the same source 
or of the same period, but the story is one 
of the few that happen to be as serviceable 
in an English as in a French form. 


Tue device by which the good name of 
the heroine appears for a time to be hope- 
lessly compromised in her lover’s eyes 
appeals very readily to the dramatic instinct. 

et I have never heard a man of the world 
defend it as plausible. It is of the sta 
stagey, it reeks of the footlights. I doubt 
whether the realistic novelist, who is never 
too particular, would regard it as “ docu- 
mentary.” For the author of the famous 
wager not only deceives his friends but is 
himself deceived. This I am inclined to 
think is a little piece of unn clever- 
ness on the part of Dumas, who could have 
worked the play without it. The profligate 
Due de Richelieu bets with his friends 
that he will obtain a midnight rendezvous 
from the first woman he meets. Chance 
determines that the beautiful and virtuous 
Mile. de Belle-Isle shall be the one chosen for 
the experiment; but on the fatal night the 
notorious Marquise de Prie, an old flame of 
the Duc’s, arranges to get possession of her 
young protégée’s apartment. It is she who 
receives him there, and from the window 
of this apartment accordingly the Duc is 
enabled to throw the compromising note to 
his friends in the street. According to 
Dumas the practised roué believes that it is 
indeed Mlle. de Belle-Isle and not the 








Marquise (who, in his own la ) 
“does not count”) that does him 

honours of her boudoir in the darkness. 
But is this circumstance really necessary ? 
To be sure it is an extra link in the 
chain of evidence fabricated for Mlle. de 
Belle-Isle’s undoing, but its only effect is 
that when the Duc de Richelieu is himself 
appealed to to testify to her innocence he 
is unable to do so. It is a stage trick, I 
repeat, and one of a rather obvious character; 
but its success with two, if not three, gene- 
rations of playgoers would seem to show 
that the theories of the realistic dramatist, 
according to whom truth is the one great 
desideratum on the stage stand in need of 
revision. Not only in this, but in his 
dramatic works generally, Dumas is a living 
proof that the well-made play has a better 
claim to popularity than the merely true one. 





In the costume play, especially that which 
is born of the rich and glowing imagination 
of Dumas, the acting is potential a 
showy order, and it need scarcely be said how 
admirably in this respect ‘‘ The Silver Key” 
is suited to Her Majesty’s. Mr. Tree him- 
self, the Richelieu of the cast, wears 
costume with an old-world The most 
modern of villains when he likes, he can also 
enact the scented dandy or the tired rake of 
the last century—a clouded cane, a sword, 
or a modern walking-stick being equally 
familiar to his hand. This implies a rare 
and precious versatility on the actor’s part. 
Nor does Mr. Tree alone in his company 

ssess the secret of acting with what the 

rench call the panache, the larger manner, 
appropriate to the costume play. Mr. Lewis 
Waller has latterly been taking a high 
position in the classical and pseudo- 
classic drama, and in this piece he pla 
d’Aubigny, the fiancé of Mile. de Belle-Isle, 
with fine breadth and manliness. Dumas 
is certainly an inspiring author. It is 
d’Aubigny who the infamous wager 
because, to quote his own words, ‘‘I wed 
in three days the lady whom M. le Duc 
de Richelieu proposes to dishonour within 
four-and-twerty hours.” There, indeed, is 
panache in the text! What magnificent 
rhetoric it is for the boards! Inan affected 
dedication of the play to Mlle. Mars, of the 
Comédie Francaise, who first sustained the 
title-part, Dumas ascribed the success of 
the performance in a large measure to her 
rendering of the wronged heroine. Despite 
this, however (and its title), the play hardly 
depends for its success upon the heroine. 
At Her Majesty’s it is the magnificent Duc 
who holds the haut du pavé, but an excellent 
representative of Mlle. de Belle-Isle has 
been found in Miss Evelyn Millard, who, 
in her outburst of maidenly indignation 
for one brief moment, cows the splendid 
profligate as he stands before her, and 
almost shames d’Aubigny out of his sus- 
icions. This is what the notorious 
. Ebbsmith would call Mile. de Belle- 
Isle’s “ hour,” or rather her “ quarter of an 
hour,” and a splendid one it is. Miss 
Millard is entitled to every credit for her 
share in it. Otherwise the character is of 
the bread-and-butterorder. Of considerable 
dramatic moment is the part of the Marquise 
de Prie, whom Mrs. Tree depicts with much 
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intelligence and subtlety. She, too, has a 
seerre—a scene of confession, admirably 
done. For the time being, then, the star 
of the costume drama continues in the 
ascendant. 


I pon’r know whether the object of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society in reviving one 
or two of the “doubtful plays” of Shake- 
speare is to render them more doubtful 
still, but this is the effect produced. with 
“ Arden of Feversham,” which was given 
the other night at St. George’s Hall. 
Whoever may have been its author, ‘‘ Arden 
of Feversham ”’ is one of the earliest domes- 
tic dramas written in blank verse. It is 
also, as regards its story, one of the crudest 
and most primitive, being an attempt to 
depict upon the stage a notorious murder of 
the period, which it does without relief, 
and, what is worse in a dramatic sense, 
without plausibility. The text contains a 
few vigorous lines and and to 
these, probably, Mr. Swinburne and others 
who declare for the Shakespearean author- 
ship of the play have given undue attention. 
Had these enthusiasts seen the play acted 
they might have altered their opinion. 
Shakespeare is not only a poet but an adept 
in the construction of plays, and it is 
incredible to me that he should have written, 
or even taken the trouble to revise, such a 
clumsy piece of dramatic workmanship as 
‘‘ Arden of Feversham.” sue 








ART. 


I—MR. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


HE Fine Art Society shows a large 
collection of Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
drawings — chiefly or ~~ done for 
Punch, and given here in their proper size 
and in the vivacity of the handiwork. Mr. 
Sambourne’s manner is all his own, and his 
matter is as original as the conventions 
of weekly political caricature may permit. 
That is, we have a perpetual recurrence of 
the Bear, the Eagle, the Turkey, and so 
forth ; and it has been decided for the 
designer, in the day of his fathers, how 
much human character is to be given to the 
Bear, and how the Turkey is to have an 
expression according to the Foreign Policy 
acceptable at the hour. If the voices of 
the country could be taken, there would 
probably be an overwhelming majority glad 
of the ey of saying that ens 
simple allegories have become more than 
tedious; that they are so dismally well 
known as now to have no more fun in them 
than abides in a Reuter telegram. Why, 
after all, should there be? Satire may lurk in 
the news from abroad, but hardly, or seldom, 
laughter. And the Bear and Turkey belo 
—if they have any place at all—to the m 
of jeitalens and infantinelaughter. But who 
is amused? It has really come to this—the 
printing of the — words ‘ Russia” or 
“Greece” or “‘ France” would be as like to 
a joke as the repeated drawing of a compo- 
site animal is now in our eyes. It is with 
some sinking of the heart, therefore, that we 
face the long-accustomed allegory here in 





scores of vigorous drawings. It is net Mr. 
Linley Sambourne’s fault, for neither did he 
invent this nursery-book manner of picture- 


writing. 

Nevertheless, so familiar is the Sambourne 
line employed upon these tiresome allegories 
that a tired public is inclined to hold him 
more responsible than are the other artists 
who are patiently drawing, out of Punch, 
year in and year out, the same images of the 
same thiags, to the same purpose. Thus it 
seems to be generally alamneal that Mr. 
Linley Sambourne is not the master of a 
very smiling kind of humour. But the fact 
is, after that he has no little humour, 
and of no poor quality. To clear the Bears 
and Turkeys out of sight is to find some 


hearty humour in the invention and in the 
drawing alike. Take, for instance, the 
drawing called ‘‘ Shocked.” It is the 


Autocrat of all the Russias who has been 
taken by surprise, and the incident that 
has moved him is this, reported by the 
daily paper: ‘A private university teacher 
has been sent to prison by the Emperor of 
Cumeny for writing a letter in praise of a 
certain kind of soap.” The one Emperor 
stands in the foreground, reflecting : ‘‘ Well, 
I’m a bit of an autocrat myself; but how 
his people can stand him! Oh!” The 
other emperor is pronouncing sentence upon 
the criminal, in the background, and the 
physique and action of the private univorsity 
teacher, in custody and on his way to his 
dungeon, are very jolly comedy indeed. 
Mr. Sambourne, however, in spite of much 
ractice, does not often succeed with the 

mman Emperor on the point of re- 
semblance. Again, it is, perhaps, no very 
subtle joke to show Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
the blouse, hat, and skirt of a nursemaid 
of the popular classes, with two infant Bills 
upon his arms, and a rather more advanced 
Bill running unmanageably at his side on 
its own feet; but the designer has really 
put what must needs be called by the 
intelligible name of “fun,” since with 
neither “wit” nor ‘ humour” is it pre- 
cisely suited, into the statesman’s strangel 
attired face. Generally, it may be ont 
Mr. Sambourne is rather ingenious than 
funny, rather ingenious than imaginative, 
and even rather ingenious than fanciful ; 
and to what curious purposes he uses his 
extremities of invention may be seen in the 
design called “Interesting Development of 
the ‘Josephus Cubicularius ’ Orchidensis.” 
The collection of orchids—each one a Mr. 
Chamberlain—is managed with the most 
fantastic deliberateness of transformation, 
an almost Dantesque attention to the pro- 
cess of interchange of Colonial Secre 
and flower, leg and petal, head and pistil 
of the blossom. As fantastic flower-drawing 
the work is remarkable, and it is more 
remarkable as a drawing of a fantastically 
flowering political humanity. Mr. Linley 
Sambourne has a decision and definition of 
line that stand well in the place of the 
more quietly commanding qualities of style. 
He draws with a » grip, and weight 
more than ever to be commended now that 
a strangely insolent ignorance of drawing 
has become, for the time, the boast rather 
than the confession of a little group of 
illustrators. 








I.—MR. HUGH THOMSON. 


~— is for far Name — — ee of 
well- wing and a solid-enclosin 
line keg Hugh Tinctenate asteations 
of Miss Austen and Mr. Austin Dobson are 
acceptable. He has expression, to which 
Mr. Linley Sambourne hardly makes so 
much as the customary claim. He has 
prettiness in perfection, a less measure of 
ce, and a sense of the humour of manners. 
iss Kate Greenaway showed him and 
others the way to illustrate the early 
century with a retrospective improvement, 
and her influential example has not been 
without its perils. She, too, draws without 
any sense of weight, her figures must float 
or fall but for the physical conditions of the 
pen and ink and paper, which keeps, at any 
rate, the outlines where they are; and it 
would be todo Mr. Hugh Thomson an in- 
justice to suggest that his lack of turn, 
station, and vitation is at all so 
conspicuous as hers, but with him, too, the 
charming effectiveness of the “ quaint” 
(the word is almost too appropriate) has 
seemed to dispense with the presence 
of some of the fundamental qualities of 
drawing. It is not that he draws ill; 
he has none of the grotesque ignor- 
ance of the fugitive illustrators already 
mentioned; he has proportion, and such 
command of living design as gives him a 
command. also of movement and of the 
inflexions of bodily expression ; it is merely 
that he falls short of the fulness of drawing 
—of the solidity which the sure and search- 
ing line implies. For the rest, his designs 
are full of c and interest. The ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice ” illustrations are perhaps too 
exclusively represented by a selection of 
prettinesses. . Bennet appears but once ; 
that once is altogether admirable and gives 
the wish for more; and for Elizabeth’s 
gg and clerical suitor, with whom also 
Mr. Hugh Thomson was successful to 
admiration, we look in vain. Nor have we 
the group of diners and the uncle “ breath- 
ing port wine” which we remember with 
pleasure in the book ; but. instead there are 
those illustrations of the history of Elizabeth 
and Jane in which these discreet sisters 
appear at their prettiest. Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son has shown in the absent designs some 
of his best qualities of spirit and comedy, 
qualities exquisitely suited to Jane Austen’s 
own eam, vivacity, malice, and irony. 
Mr. Hugh a does these early- 
cen figures the si service of setti 
them free from the dismal popular | 
their own time. He restores the women to 
what must, after all, have been their share 
of nature and beauty, though they were 
under the observation of no pencil able to 
render those graces; in a word, he takes 
the costume of the time (which he a little 
adorns, it must be owned) and the nature 
of all periods, and reconstructs a most 
charming woman. But, above all, he 
delivers the people of ‘‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” “ ” and “Sense and Sensi- 
bility ” from the landscape of the illustrator 
of that and a nearly subsequent day. In 
our mind’s eye, that generation in- 
habited (it is an inevitable association of 
images) ‘‘ modern mansions”’ set in motion- 
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less shrubberies, with hard and deserted 
carriage-sweeps to their front doors, amid 
conditions of puerile but prevailing gloom. 
Mr. Hugh Thomson’s trees, cottages, in- 
teriors, windows, little scraps of winter and 
spring—barely outlined—are fresh and full 
of talent. 





Ar the same gallery (148, New Bond- 
street) Mr. Charles Sainton exhibits four- 
teen of his silver-point drawings — good 
examples of his own peculiar skill and feel- 
ing for beauty and fancy. 

A. M. 








OPERA. 


ER EVANGELIMANN ” was per- 
formed for the second time last 
week, I intended to say something about 
the music, but find I shall have little space. 
And for that I am scarcely sorry, for, to speak 
frankly, there is not much to say about it. 
There is many a fine moment in the work ; the 
music shows great skill and the orchestration 
is often effective, but the difficulty of getting 
at the real composer, who has covered him- 
self with Wagner as with a thick garment, 
still remains great. I certainly think that 
the work given in English would be far 
more attractive here in England. And I 
also think it not at all unlikely that F. 
Kienzl will one day produce something of 
much stronger calibre. Nay, perhaps he 
has already done so, for a new opera of his 
has lately been produced. - At the second 
performance Miss Meisslinger took the part 
of Magdalena; she was not, however, quite 
so sympathetic as Frl. Schumann-Heinck. 





ANOTHER new opera, “Inez Mendo,” 
composed by M. Fred. Regnal, was 
produced at Covent Garden on Saturda 
night. The French libretto, of whic 
M. Beatty-Kingston has made a good 
translation, “after Prosper Mérimée,” by 
MM. Decourcelle and Liorat, illustrates 
the old proverb: “‘The course of true love 
never ail run smooth.” Inez, daughter of a 
wealthy farmer, Juan Mendo, is in love with 
Salvador, son of a duke. Difference of 
station offers no hindrance ; Salvador, how- 
ever, kills a rival in duel, and, by the law of 
the land, is condemned todeath. It devolves 
on the farmer to carry out the sentence, but 
at the fatal moment he throws away the 
axe and stabs himself, rather than slay his 
son-in-law—for by means of a marriage tn ex- 
tremis Salvadorintendstoleave Inez aduchess. 
The librettists have provided an alternative 
ending. According to one, the duke arrives 
on the scene bearing a royal pardon, but 
the death of Mendo prevents a bright close. 
According to the other version, Mendo 
recovers, and everything ends happily. 
There is a touch of worldly wisdom in this, 
and no doubt the latter will be more in 
request than the former. Why should not 


the public go home in a bright, happy 
frame of mind? is a practical question 
which managers cannot afford to neglect. 
At Covent Garden, however, the better part 
was chosen, far better in so far as the 





interests of dramatic art are concerned— 
Mendo dies. 

The composer is comparatively young, 
and appears to have only written one = 
eres which was accepted by the late 

ir A. Harris, yet never produced. Inez 
Mendo is a decidedly clever work. There 
are a few representative themes in it, 
but the composer has been influenced by 
Meyerbeer, | sonny Bizot, far more than 
by Wagner. M. Regnal has a natural flow 
of melody, which, if as yet not very dis- 
tinctive, is a very promising sign. Then, 
again, his dramatic instinct leads him to 
write music which, if not strong, is always 
appropriate. His technical knowledge is 
great, and he constructs and develops with 
an ease which many a composer of perha 
greater individuality might envy. The book, 
though it will scarcely bear very close in- 
vestigation, offers to the composer excellent 
contrasts and effective situations, and of 
these much has been made. It seems of no 
use entering into further detail with respect 
to a work which probably will enjoy a fair 
measure of success, yet which, as soon as 
M. Regnal comes forward with another one 
of equal skill and stronger character, will 
speedily go the way of the majority of 
operas—+.¢., will be forgotten. 





“Don Juan” was given for the first time 
this season on Tuesday evening. The 
performance, though in many ways praise- 
worthy, was Ee Miss M. Mackin 
impersonated well the forlorn Elvira, but 
her voice was not in good order. She 
struggled, however, bravely through her 
part. Sometimes excuses are made for 
vocalists when there is little need; on this 
occasion an apology would have been most 
reasonable. Mme. Adiny as Donna Anna 
showed good intentions; her singing, how- 
ever, lacked power, and her acting was 
stagey. Mlle. Zélie de Lussan played the 
part of Zerlina with much grace and anima- 
tion. M. Renaud was the Don. His most 
artistic singing and refined, intelligent acting 
deserve all acknowledgment; and yet he 
was not an ideal Don. He showed that he 
had carefully studied his part, and for that 
very reason his rendering was not ideal. 
The Leporello of M. Fugére was extremely 
funny, although he might here and there 
be accused of slight exaggeration. He is 
probably one of the best Leporellos on the 
stage. M. Bonnard proved fairly successful 
as Don Ottavio, and M. Gilibert was amusin 
as Masetto. Signor Mancinelli conduct 
carefully. 

The recitativo secco was accompanied on 
the harpsichord by Mr. Dolmetsch, who a 
few days previously had rendered a similar 
service in Le Nozze di Figaro. What, it 
may be asked, is the use of reviving this 
antiquated instrument ? And it may be an- 
swered that the nearer we come to a 
composer’s intentions the better. But if 
that be the motive, why should not those 
intentions be also respected on the stage? 
The Don Juan as given was very different 
from the Don Juan as conceived by Mozart. 
A performance as near as possible to the 
original one at Prague, one hundred and 
ten years ago, woul, be most interesting. 
But to introduce an instrument which in 








quality and power of tone is out of keeping 


with the size of the orchestra and of the 


‘house, and to permit certain things on the 


stage quite out of keeping with Mozart’s 
intention—as, for instance, the singing of the 
chorus in the Finale of Act 1, the omission 
of Elvira’s first song, and various other 
sins of commission and omission which can- 
not now be noticed in detail—these thi 
recall the old saying about a certain 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
Several encores were accepted, a most foolish 
return to eighteenth century practice. The 
— and the artists are most thoughtless. 
ey have been trained in Wagner’s music-, 
dramas, the one not to make any demonstra- 
tion during the course of an act, the other. 
not to — any applause, still less an 
encore. Yet neither seems to feel that what 


is good for Wagner is equally good for 


‘Mozart. The latter, following tradition—. 


for he had not, like Wagner, time to. reflect 
on his art—unfortunately tempted the public 
by his full closes to frequent applause and 
interruption of the course of the drama. 


‘But why should the public of the present. 
day, knowing hein. not render proper 


respect to a composer whose musical genius 

was great, whose dramatic instinct was keen, 
and who, if he had lived longer, would 

a have written even a greater work 
or the stage than “ Don Juan”? 








J. 8. 8. 
SCIENCE. 
DREW attention a few weeks in this 
column to the autobiographical account 


of the “New Astronomy ” contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century by Dr. William Huggins.’ 
The magnificent work therein recorded has 
since received such public recognition as is 
supposed to be conveyed by a “Jubilee 
honour”; but before the well-earned title 
had even been conferred, and while yet the 
merits were being counted up, Dr. and Mrs. 
Huggins weighed in with a fresh achieve- 
ment which alone was worth the recompense. 
It was a splendidly lavish thing to do, and 
in any colhiany person might have passel 
for a piece of bravado. 





Tue discovery referred to is contained in a 

aper read before the Royal Society on 
am 17, and is described in the Zimes of 
July 10 with a degree of accuracy so rare in 
secular journals as to bespeak the scientific 
hand. It is no less than the artificial repro- 
duction of the two lines ‘‘H” and “K” in 
the coronal spectrum which haye been sup- 
posed by students of eclipses to show the 
presence of calcium in an attenuated form 
within the flaming chromosphere. The per- 
sistence of these two solitary thin bars of 
light out of the seventy odd lines which 
characterise theordinarys of calcium, 
and their position within the broad dark 
lines of Fraunhofer, have formed a puzzle to 
astronomers and chemists, who could only 
surmise a reason for the disappearance of 
the others, and base on that their belief that 
calcium was indicated. Then, again, calcium 
gives a far heavier vapour than hydrogen 
or helium; yet that pair of lines haunting 
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the. ultra-violet. limit appeared ‘from what- 
ever point of the solar excrescences the light 
was taken. Fiery. prominences ranging, 

according to ‘our measurements, 300,000 
miles up from the globular mass of the sun, 
showed it to their very tips, along with, and 
probably beyond, the .of the_lighter 
gases. To account for this we' have to sup- 
pose: either a violence of .¢ ejection which. is 
‘inconceivable, | or else something amounting 
to a violation of gravity. ' Hence there have 
‘been many who doubted whether those two 
shy lines really represent calcium. 





Pror. Younc, in 1872, first examined | 


‘these lines, which photography had given 
him in the chromospheric spectrum, but 
declined. to accept them as representing 
calcium for the reasons given. Sir J. Norman 
Lockyer, who holds theories as to the 
gradual - disintegration. of our so-called 
terrestrial ‘‘ elements’ by heat into simpler 
substances, with less. complex spectra, 
regarded the lines as due to a last con- 
‘stituent of calcium, from which everything 
‘else. had ‘been eliminated. What no one 
red: able to do was to show that 
cium va eg when sufficiently attenuated, 
as it: would be-in the enormously raréfied 
atmosphere surrounding the sun, would give 
the “a and ‘‘K” lines only for its spectrum ; 
and this is what Sir William and Lady 
Huggins have now done, in a beautiful 
series of experiments. Thereby. they have 
not only. settled the immediate point that 
calcium exists. in superabundant quantities 
throughout the solar chromosphere, but 
they have also laid: the foundation of an 
important branch of research dealing with 
similar cases. 





Havine failed to raise a spark of enthu- 
siasm. for antarctic rese out of our 
phlegmatic home Government, the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society invited 
the Anstualesion Premiers to a Conference, 
and begged them to induce their Govern- 
ments to do something in the matter. So 
many broad hints and open demands have 
now been made to them that they might well 
“be feeling rather like guests who are asked 
-to. contribute to the expense of their enter- 
tainment. But I hope. there is a real 


curiosity on the part of the Australasian | 


-Colonies ‘to know what the pole nearest to 
them is like, and that they will contribute 
to’ the solution of its problems. 

H. ©. M, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Srk STAMFORD RAFFLEs, 
Ipswich: July 11. 
In the ‘‘ Notes and News” of your current 
issue I read a Life of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
‘Governor of Java, is shortly to be issued, said 
to be “‘now first written.” This-seems an 
error, as in 1835 his widow published a Memoir 
of him in two volumes; octavo; Duncan, of 





London, an essay on the same “Sir Thomas 
‘Stamford Raffles” being taken from: the fore- 
mentioned source, and published by James 
Burns, London, in the ‘second series” of 
. Lives of Englishmen,” it being No. VI. of 
THomas E. JonzEs. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF; THE HOUR. 


bg 3 of MARCH. By George 





f: “Dust in the 
pphira of the 8 vedas + ae of the arth Earth.” 
Pa 4 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

“* Since 
oa bye pas, test A. eK George Kn — hes enepetenay 
I eee 
not the best novel that this 


the best, 
eam is semen invigorating book t thas everyone ' 


mg AE pulestheed i 9 diienlt oul t to h ie. But 
Mr. Reisnre *The Winds of ih’ at aa vo 
considerable reputation. = 2 a 2 pathos, id a wealt 
of poetic yuna pathy with all that is beautiful that make the book 
admirable from first to last.”. '—Star. 


THE REJUVENATION of MISS 

SEMAPHORE: a Farcical ‘Novel. By HAL GOD- 
FREY. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

“It may be said to out-Anstey Anstey....as mirthful as may be.” 


Telegraph. 
md lightaome, laughable farce...... some delightfully grotesque 
..the humour of of the book is mos' ¢ enjoyable. x 


situations a 
‘a 
“The clever ¢: ie) nw of a clever idea.....Well written, — 
the life, and full not a book to be missed.”—Black ind White, 


BLIND LARRY: Irish Idylls. By 
LEWIS MACNAMARA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, = 
lis.’. 


k with Miss Jane Barlow's ‘ Irish I of 
derable finees 


“* Deserve to 
the best soatdnellons to Irish literature for om 


“A pict e group of t Savile, me) high literary quality of which 
alone faffices te “ry pio stibly to geneenl a aA, All 
are 7 crane tines penaily Ti 


“Of « ti and pannet be too highly commended 
beonmss of o literary. eae it contains. One of those intensely 
fascinating books." Belfast N ‘ews Letter. 


Now ready, the First 5,000 Copies of the Sixth Volume in 





THE * DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS | 


BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY, 


Von. VI. ENTITLED 


THE TOMBSTONE TREASURE. By 
FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.” Crown 12mo, paper, 1s, 64.; cloth 


the story prevents the reader ever dreaming of 
best Gl Sho 2 end.”—@ ily Mail. 
ur and 0! 


asi 
* Told with ity. 
ofa cnalodenennties plot." 


4} ome fe A well able 
to make the m: ly Gazette. 


~ Birmingham Dai 


London: —— & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Of all Booksellers and at the Libraries. 





Now Ready, No. 23, price 3s. 
NEW, SERIES. MIND. JULY, 1897, 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosopty. 
=. - ted by G. F. STOUT. 
With the lessor H. Sipewicx, E. Carep, Dr, Vexx, 
yoy art Professor E. B. Trronener, 
Lg 8 
. WILL. Atexanper F. 8: 
2 ON the RELATIONS. of NUMBER and ‘QUANTIT 'Y. B. Resse. 
. TREAT et oy i Gepaeoares of the SUB- 
ECTIVE Te .) J. EB. M’Tacoa 
4. ARISTOTLES THEOR of INCONTINENCE: a Contribution to 


W. H, Parrnrora 
5. DISCUSSIONS : to Mr. Muirhead’s Criticism. _Mrs. Bary. 
6. bs a _ Nori 2 GF. 7. ine rse Geschichte ar 
neueren sren Phi wharee De i Professor oT re—Mrs. 
Moore: “The Mental Deve —, of a Chiles Professor 5: 
eT Wat hy ogie di re, F. Shand— 
7% mi te’, us ny ot European Thought in the Nineteenth 
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Sandeman. 
ms! PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS.—9. NUTES 
rature-Senses (1), by 8. Alrutz. 
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2, South Frederick 
Street, Oxford, 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 
HISTORY 


OF THE 
FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A OONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


«A monument of painstaking and skilful work, — no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan- 
tages as Mr. Miall, or a accomplished with greater 
success,” —Literary World 


London: Atzxawprr’& SuxruearD, Furnival Street, E.0. 
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PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


4..HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 








Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
NoTEs AND NEWS REGARDING Booxks—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
ABout LiprARy SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FoREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—Books WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FOR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 





s. d 
For  Firry-tTwo WEEKS, . INCLUDING 
PosTAGE* .. oa one am 2.2 
For epenelinys SIX Wares, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... ada & *S.8 
‘FoR ‘THIRTEEN Weexs, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE ... 3: ‘6- 


* The Annual Bubsoription to Anthes a Foreign 
Countries. included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL ‘SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the ri Export and EpvucaTionaAL NuMBERS 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of. -print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, oer = cloth timp, 6s, net; or 
» Ss, 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


E nglish Catalogue for 1896 | 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 


With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classif- 
cation under one alp , of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 
The Bulk of the Catalogue is increased by 

over 80 
whilst the price (5s, net) remains the same. 








SOME on ee, ON FORMER ISSUES. 
* *The ogue’ is a publication of national 
_ ce, There Sr solhing existing that has any claim 
compared with ee elds of 
pach tg publications.”’— Daily 
* Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.” —Athenaum. 

“*We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue a: i as it isnot only 
the names of books which are furnished in oe 
= a a of publication, an initicetion of tt of the s' 20, an 

of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United of America are also included in this 
admirable Mae ay Bw ae | 


Telegraph. 
“* The Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those in li research 
wherever English books are » and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty »? —-Scoteman. 
“To that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere common It is in its class the most 
useful of records..,...The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.”—Notes and Queries. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE 


BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANE, 
Crry Bank, Lonpon AND SouTH- 
WESTERN BANK, AND OTHER 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANKS 

In THE OFFICES OF THE LONDON 
AND NoRTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
MiptanD Rattway, GREAT 
NorRTHERN Ratiway, GREAT 
EASTERN Rarttway, LONDON, 
BricHToN, AND Soutn Coast 


THe War OFFICE 

BaNnK OF ENGLAND 

New ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
OFFICE 

Bankers’ CLEARING HovsEz 

UniTED SrTaTEsS GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

Eton COLLEGE 


UniITED STATES ARSENAL RaILtway, SouTH-EASTERN 
UNITED STaTEs Navy RAILWAY, LONDON . AND 
PENNSYLVANIA AND § OTHER SourH - WESTERN ~Rairway> 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RaILway, CALEDONIAN RAIL- 
WAY, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
CoMPANIES, 


AMERICAN RAILWAY COMPANIES 
THE Lonpon Srock EXCHANGE 
NorTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 

AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES 





HOW USED. 
Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrument—a slight pull—off it 


comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Presh Points to every 
Fepeil. The only wear is from use, not from ahitdine away or breaking the 


. No wood chips are left on the flocr, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
ngers. 


What the Newspapers say of the 
BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


“ There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving —— the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a set of 
new — —red, blue, and black. Being struck by some gps in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that thev represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the _— is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the ‘ Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 
he may make a fortune out of it.” 


The Queen. 


“* What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening 
and how much less o_o with regard to the coubumptien of the lead, which cannot 


anap off when thus trea’ 
Westminster Gazette. 
“Tt is decidedly an ingenious idea,”’ 


Black and White. 


* The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening La oy pencil’ is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can ly be unrolled when a fresh point is required,”’ 


The Lady. 


“A self-sharpening paper cil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes penanceed of one of the Blaisdell verlag wah acknowledge at once 
that it is @ very ingenious little article, These pencils need no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point a) pears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial. . 


Evening News and Post. 


** One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penknives, blackened thumbs and unparliamen‘ 
when the point spaps short at an im ¢ moment are now at a discount, All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
@ little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
y sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain,” 
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HOW SOLD. 


Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The BLACKLEAD PENCILS are made in 5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils: CoLoureD 
ve og a in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 


If your stationer does not s..l them, send 1s. for set of sample pencils to— 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL, CO. LTD., 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON E.C. 





Fountain Pens and Styles: 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 





Oweteris paribus everyone would rather use @ 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
iu preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be ~ 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. ‘A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, ‘but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into. your 


pocket) and refuses to emerge until‘ the’ pen has been 


shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. , 

Jt is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


‘Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN;; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. . 

British Depot : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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